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SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A GENEALOGY OF THE 
“MAN OF FEELING ”* 


By R. S. Crane 


We may take, as a convenient starting-point for our inquiry, 
two passages from works published respectively in 1754 and 
1755. In the first of these the Scottish moralist David Fordyce 
is attempting to enumerate the emotional satisfactions peculiar 
to the benevolent man: 


His Enjoyments [he writes] are more numerous, or, if less numer- 
ous, yet more intense than those of bad Men; for he shares in the 
Joys of others by Rebound; and every Increase of general or 
particular Happiness is a real Addition to his own. It is true, his 
friendly Sympathy with others subjects him to some Pains which 
the hard-hearted Wretch does not feel; yet to give a loose to it is 
a kind of agreeable Discharge. It is such a Sorrow as he loves to 
indulge; a sort of pleasing Anguish, that sweetly melts the Mind, 
and terminates in a Self-approving Joy. Though the good Man 
may want Means to execute, or be disappointed in the Success of 
his benevolent Purposes, yet . . . he is still conscious of good Affec- 
tions, and that Consciousness is an Enjoyment of a more delightful 
Savour than the greatest Triumphs of successful Vice.” 


In the other passage an anonymous essayist writes in a some- 
what similar vein on the subject of “ moral weeping ”: 


1This paper was prepared for presentation before the Language and Literature 
Club of the University of Wisconsin in April, 1934. I have inserted many additional 
references, but have not otherwise greatly altered the exposition. It goes without 
saying that I have not attempted an exhaustive study of any aspect of the subject. 
2 The Elements of Moral Philosophy, 1754, pp. 263-4. 
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Moral weeping is the sign of so noble a passion, that it may be 
questioned whether those are properly men, who never weep upon 
any occasion. They may pretend to be as heroical as they please, 
and pride themselves in a stoical insensibility; but this will never 
pass for virtue with the true judges of human nature. What can be 
more nobly human than to have a tender sentimental feeling of our 
own and other’s [sic] misfortunes? This degree of sensibility every 
man ought to wish to have for his own sake, as it disposes him to, 
and renders him more capable of practising all the virtues that 
promote his own welfare and happiness.® 


That these two passages sum up fairly well between them 
the peculiar moral doctrine which lay back of the mid-eight- 
eenth-century cult of the “man of feeling” no one familiar 
with the popular literature of that period will be disposed to 
deny. The identification of virtue with acts of benevolence and 
still more with the feelings of universal good-will which inspire 
and accompany these acts; the assumption that such “ good 
Affections”” are the natural and spontaneous growth of the 
heart of man uncorrupted by habits of vice; the anti-stoical 
praise of sensibility—*“ it may be questioned whether those are 
properly men, who never weep upon any occasion ”; the com- 
placent emphasis on the “ pleasing Anguish, that sweetly melts 
the Mind, and terminates in a Self-approving Joy ”: these, it 
will be readily granted, were the distinguishing “ notes ” of the 
philosophy which found expression, between the seventeen- 
thirties and the seventeen-nineties, in the sentimental heroes 
and heroines of countless English novels, plays, and poems. 

We may leave to others the task, still far from completed, 
of tracing the fortunes of this philosophy in the days of its 
triumph and especially of describing the varied forms of oppo- 
sition which it provoked and the reaction which set in against 
it in the closing decades of the century. Our immediate con- 
cern in this paper is rather with the question how it ever came 
to triumph at all. For it was not a philosophy which the eight- 
eenth century could have derived full fledged, as it derived its 
primitivism, for example, from ancient or Renaissance tra- 
dition. It was something new in the world—a doctrine, or 
rather a complex of doctrines, which a hundred years before 
1750 would have been frowned upon, had it ever been presented 


* Man, No. 48, October 22, 1755 (in a letter signed “A. B.”). 
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to them, by representatives of every school of ethical or religious 
thought. Neither in antiquity, nor in the Middle Ages, nor in 
the sixteenth century, nor in the England of the Puritans and 
Cavaliers had the “ man of feeling ” ever been a popular type. 

It is true that a solution of the problem has been offered us— 
a solution which in recent years has won wide acceptance 
among students of English literature. It has been observed 
that most if not all of the distinctive elements of the senti- 
mental benevolism of the mid-eighteenth century already ex- 
isted at the beginning of the century in the writings of the third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and it has been noted that the aristocratic 
author of the Characteristics, for all the suspicions which could 
be cast on his religious orthodoxy, enjoyed a very considerable 
vogue in intellectual circles during the four or five decades 
following his death; from these facts the conclusion has been 
drawn that it was mainly from Shaftesbury and his immediate 
disciples that the impulses came which affected both the literary 
creators of the “ man of feeling” and his admirers among the 
public.* 

The chief difficulty with this explanation is that it begins too 
late. If we wish to understand the origins and the widespread 
diffusion in the eighteenth century of the ideas which issued in 
the cult of sensibility, we must look, I believe, to a period con- 
siderably earlier than that in which Shaftesbury wrote and 
take into account the propaganda of a group of persons whose 
opportunities for moulding the thoughts of ordinary English- 
men were much greater than those of even the most aristocratic 
of deists. What I would suggest, in short, is that the key to the 
popular triumph of “ sentimentalism ” toward 1750 is to be 
sought, not so much in the teaching of individual lay moralists 
after 1700, as in the combined influence of numerous Anglican 
divines of the Latitudinarian tradition who from the Restora- 
tion onward into the eighteenth century had preached to their 
congregations and, through their books, to the larger public 
essentially the same ethics of benevolence, “ good nature,” and 


“The best statement of the case for Shaftesbury is still that of C. A. Moore in 
PMLA 81 (1916). 264-325. Cf. also W. E. Alderman, ibid. 46 (1931). 1087-94, 
and Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters 26 
(1931). 137-59. 
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“tender sentimental feeling” as was expressed in the passages 
from Fordyce and his anonymous contemporary quoted at the 
beginning of this paper.® 

In order to make this clear it will be necessary to consider 
somewhat at length four principal aspects of the ethical and 
psychological propaganda of these divines during the period 
from about 1660 to about 1725. 


1. Virtue as universal benevolence—That the teaching of 
the Latitudinarian clergy should have assumed from the first 
a strongly humanitarian bent is not surprizing in the light of 
the purposes which animated the earliest leaders of the move- 
ment. Along with other aims which need not concern us here, 
it was the fervent hope of the “ Latitude-men ” that they might 
succeed in freeing the religion of the English people from those 
errors concerning the nature of God and the value of human 
works which had been spread by the Puritans. Their charac- 
teristic views on both these questions were clearly summarized 
by Joseph Glanvill, himself an adherent of the party, in an 
essay published in 1676. 


They took notice [he wrote], what wnworthy and dishonourable 
Opinions were publish’d abroad concerning God, to the disparage- 
ment of all his Attributes, and discouragement of vertuous Endea- 
vours, and great trouble and dejection of many pious Minds; and 
therefore here they appear’d also to assert and vindicate the Divine 
Goodness and love of Men in its freedom and extent, against those 
Doctrines, that made his Love, Fondness; and his Justice, Cruelty, 
and represented God, as the Eternal Hater of the far greatest part 
of his reasonable Creatures, and the designer of their Ruine, for the 
exaltation of meer Power, and arbitrary Will: Against these sowr 
and dismal Opinions They stood up stoutly, in a time when the 
Assertors of the Divine Purity and Goodness, were persecuted 
bitterly with nicknames of Reproach, and popular Hatred. ... They 
shew’d continually how impossible it was that Infinite Goodness 
should design or delight in the misery of his Creatures: ... That 


°TI have brought together some of the evidence in the Philological Quarterly 11 
(1932). 204-06. See also Rae Blanchard, The Christian Hero, by Richard Steele, 
Oxford, 1932, pp. xvii-xxv, and Lois Whitney, Primitivism and the Idea of Progress 
in English Popular Literature of the Eighteenth Century, Baltimore, 1934, pp. 21-6. 
Shortly before his death my friend, the late F. B. Kaye, had projected a study of 
the question which, had he lived to complete it, would have made the present essay 
superfluous. Though my own conclusions differ in some particulars from his, I am 
heavily indebted to him both for interpretative suggestions and for materials. 
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Goodness is the Fountain of all his Communications and Actions 
ad extra: That to glorifie God, is rightly to apprehend and celebrate 
his Perfections, by our Words, and by our Actions: That Goodness 
is the chief moral Perfection: That Power without Goodness is 
Tyranny; and Wisdom without it, is but Craft and Subtilty; and 
Justice, Cruelty, when destitute of Goodness: .. . 

By such Principles as These, which are wonderfully fertile, and 
big of many great Truths, they undermined, and from the bottom 
overthrew the fierce and churlish Reprobatarian Doctrines. . . .® 


Nor were they any less hostile, Glanvill goes on to say, to the 
Puritan dogma of justification solely by faith in the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, with its corollary of the worthlessness 
of “ our Good Works and Christian Vertues ”: 

And because Morality was despised by those elevated Fantas- 
ticks, that talked so much of Imputed Righteousness, in the false 
sense; and accounted by them, as a dull, and low thing; therefore 
those Divines labour’d in the asserting and vindicating of this: 
Teaching the necessity of Moral Vertues; That Christianity is the 
highest improvement of them; ... That the power of it consists 
in subduing self-will, and ruling our passions, and moderating our 
appetites, and doing the works of real Righteousness towards God, 
aud our Neighbour.’ 


For this reason, Glanvill further tells us, what chiefly distin- 
guished their teaching was its practical temper and aim. Vigor- 
ous upholders of the rights of human reason in matters of 
religion, they nevertheless attached much more importance to 
the moral ends of Christianity than to the speculative content 
of its theology. “ Their main Design was, to make Men good, 
not notional, and knowing; and therefore, though they con- 
ceal’d no practical Verities that were proper and seasonable, 
yet they were sparing in their Speculations, except where they 
tended to the necessary vindication of the Honour of God, or 
the directing the Lives of Men. ...” * “ They cared for no mans 
wit, that wanted goodness; and despis’d no mans weakness, 
that had it.” ° 

And finally, as a consequence both of their faith in God’s 
impartial benevolence toward all men and of their belief in the 
primacy of practice over doctrine, they set themselves to break 


® Essays on Several Important Subjects in Philosophy and Religion, 1676, Essay . 
7, pp. 21-2. The essay purports to be a continuation of Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
* Ibid., pp. 24-5. 8 Ibid., p. 15. Cf. pp. 26, 30, 45. ® Ibid., p. 51. 
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down sectarian prejudices and to proclaim the Catholic prin- 
ciple of “ universal Charity, and Union,” holding, as Glanvill 
again expressed it, that “the Church consists of all those that 
agree in the profession, and acknowledgment of the Scripture, 
and the first comprehensive, plain Creeds, however scatter’d 
through the World, and distinguish’d by names of Nations and 
Parties, under various degrees of light, and divers particular 
models, and forms of Worship, as to circumstance, and order: 
That every lover of God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity, who lives acgording to the few, great acknowledg’d 
Doctrines, and Rules of a vertuous and holy life, is a true 
Christian, and will be happy; though he be ignorant of many 
points that some reckon for Articles of Faith, and err in some, 
which others account sacred, and fundamental. .. .” *° 

The purposes and doctrines which Glanvill here attributes 
to the original “ Latitude-men” met with increasingly wide 
acceptance, in the years following the Restoration, among the 
more influential clergy of the Establishment, especially, it would 
seem, among those who had been educated at Cambridge. We 
may trace them in the sermons and other writings of prominent 
divines like Isaac Barrow, Robert South, John Tillotson, Rich- 
ard Cumberland, Samuel Parker, Hezekiah Burton, Richard 
Kidder, John Scott, Edward Pelling, William Sherlock, Gilbert 
Burnet, Richard Bentley, Samuel Clarke, as well as in the dis- 
courses of many lesser men who yet occupied important livings 
in the days of the later Stuarts and the early Hanoverians. 
Whatever differences there may have been among these clergy- 
men, they were all united in their detestation of the darker 
aspects of the Puritan creed, in their insistence on the religious 
value of human works, in their exaltation of “ goodness ” over 
doctrine, in their zeal for “ universal Charity and Union.” ™ 


*° Tbid., p. 31. A characterization of the Latitudinarians similar on most points 
to Glanvill’s is given in Edward Fowler’s The Principles and Practices of Certain 
Moderate Divines of the Church of England Abusively Called Latitudinarians, 1670. 
See the 2d ed., 1671, pp. 18, 115, 117, 120, 126, 129, 194, 199, 228, 234-7, 347. 

“ Cf., e.g., Isaac Barrow, Theological Works, 1830, 6. 541: “It is a peculiar 
excellency of our religion, that it doth not much employ men’s care, pains, and 
time about matters of ceremonial observance; but doth chiefly (and in a manner 
wholly) exercise them in the works of substantial duty, agreeable to reason, per- 
fective of man’s nature, productive of true glory to God, and solid benefit to men ”; 
Robert South, Sermons, Philadelphia, 1844, 1. 462: “ Believing without doing good 
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With this general outlook, it was natural that they should 
become great preachers of the social virtues. And few things, 
indeed, were more characteristic of these Latitudinarian divines 
than the assiduity with which they exhorted their hearers and 
readers to benevolent feelings and acts as the best means at 
once of actualizing the beneficent designs of God for man and 
of realizing the aim of religion to perfect human nature. Char- 
ity was one of their favorite themes: not the charity which 
was primarily love of God; not charity merely to the parish 
poor or to fellow Christians, but a “ general kindness ” to all 
men because they are men, an active desire to relieve their 
sufferings, if not to alter the social conditions in which they 
live; the kind of charity best described by the words—more 
common in the eighteenth century, but already coming into 
use— humanity,” “ good nature,” “ universal benevolence.” 

Of this strain in their preaching numerous illustrations could 
be given from the Restoration onward. The sermons of Isaac 
Barrow (d. 1677) were particularly rich in expressions of the 
theme, and his discourse on The Duty and Reward of Bounty 
to the Poor (1671) remained a classic with readers of humani- 
tarian sympathies for nearly a hundred years.” To Tillotson 
likewise the subject had a strong appeal: “ How much better 
it is,” he wrote in a typical passage, “ to do good, to be really 
useful and beneficial to others, and how much more clearly and 
certainly our Duty, than to quarrel about doubtful and un- 
certain Opinions.” '* For Samuel Parker, as for his master 
Cumberland, the principle to which all the laws of nature could 
be reduced was “ universal Justice or Humanity, or so much 
love and good-will to all Mankind, as obliges every man to seek 
the welfare and happiness of the whole Community and every 
Member of it, as well as his own private and particular Inter- 
est.” ** For William Clagett, writing in 1686 Of the Humanity 


is a very cheap and easy, but withal a very worthless way of being religious ” ; 
John Tillotson, Works, 4th ed., 1728, 2. 167: ‘“‘ When we come to die we can call 
nothing our own but the good works which by the grace of God we have been 
enabled to do in this life.” 

12 See below, n. 56. The discourse is printed in Theological Works, 1830, 2. 169- 
258. 

18 Works, 1728, 1. 155. Cf. also ibid. 1. 160-1, 169-71; 2. 513, 595. 

** 4 Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law of Nature, 1681, pp. 17- 
18; cf. ibid., pp. 24-5. 
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and Charity of Christians, the obligation to do good to all men 
derives its force not merely from the fact that charity is en- 
joined upon us by Christ and his apostles; the obligation also 
has its basis in common humanity, since to “ Man only of all 
Creatures under Heaven, God has given this quality, to be 
affected with the Grief and with the Joy of those of his own 
kind; and to feel the Evils which others feel, that we may be 
universally disposed to help and relieve one another.” ® 

In the early eighteenth century the current of this humani- 
tarian homiletic was flowing more strongly than ever. It was 
not necessary to read the works of the Earl of Shaftesbury to 
learn that “ to love the public, to study universal good, and to 
promote the interest of the whole world, as far as lies within 
our power, is surely the height of goodness, and makes that 
temper which we call divine ”;** the same lesson was being 
taught from hundreds of pulpits in London and the provinces 
by clergymen who had inherited the benevolistic spirit of their 
Latitudinarian predecessors of the generation before. Typical 
of these was Samuel Clarke, preaching in 1705 on The Great 
Duty of Universal Love: 


The true End and Design of Religion, is manifestly this; to make 
Men wiser and better; to improve, exalt, and perfect their Nature; 
to teach them to obey, and love, and imitate God; to cause them 
to extend their Love and Goodness and Charity to all their Fellow- 
Creatures, each in their several Stations, and according to the mea- 
sure of their several Abilities; in like manner as the universal 
Goodness of God, extends it self over all his Works through the 
whole Creation. . . .1” 


Typical also was Francis Squire, rector of Exford in Somerset 
and author in 1714 of a sermon on Universal Benevolence : or, 
Charity in its Full Extent, “humbly dedicated to Richard 
Steele,” the climax of which was this rhapsody on the peculiar 
merits of the benevolent man: 


Who can sufficiently express the Dignity of such a Person? What 
Trophies does he deserve? What endless Monuments of Praise and 
Glory belong unto him? He is in an implicit League of Philan- 
thropy with the Guardian Angels, he carries on the great Cause of 
the Saviour of Mankind, he is the honourable Distributer of his 


18 Ed. 1687, p. 4. Cf. also pp. 8-9, 14. ep UR, 
18 Characteristics, ed. Robertson, 1. 27. 
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Creator’s Blessings, he wears more emphatically the Image of his 
God, and shares with him in an universal Reverence, and (I was 
going to say) Adoration. For indeed, there are few that can with- 
hold a Veneration from such a one; and for those impious Wretches 
who offer Violence to their Nature and their Consciences to de- 
tract from him, we have the Pleasure to observe they are fore’d 
to belye him before they can dishonour him; they must first malici- 
ously hide the Vertue, before they can obscure those Beams of 
Glory that arise from it.’* 


Of the same school, finally, was George Stephens, author of 
The Amiable Quality of Goodness as Compared with Righteous- 
ness, Considered (1731) : 


Compare [he exclaims] the Characters of the Just and Good Man 
as already drawn before you: Set them in Contrast one against the 
other. That indeed strikes us with Awe and Reverence: This 
attracts our Love and Admiration. 

It may, I conceive, be of Service to Religion, if we pursue this 
Reflexion a little farther. Moral Writers have well observed, that 
Justice is a Virtue of the greatest Consequence to Society, the very 
Cement, that binds it firmly together. And is it not equally true, 
that Goodness is the Ornament and Pleasure of it? Do not the 
Comforts and mutual Endearments of Life all flow from Goodness ? 
Will not he, that is only guided by Justice, be led to many hard 
and cruel Things? And is not Extremity of Justice proverbially 
call’d the utmost Injury? Let us then learn indeed, and study to 
be just; but let us at the same time love Mercy, and hearken to 
the softer Dictates and Whispers of Humanity.’® 


18P, 25. Cf. pp. 6-7. 

1° Pp. 13-14. In addition to the texts quoted or referred to above, see the fol- 
lowing: Samuel Parker, A Free and Impartial Censvre of the Platonick Philosophie, 
1666, pp. 23-7; Thomas Hodges, The Creatures Goodness, 1675, p. 43, and passim; 
William Gould, The Generosity of Christian Love, 1676, pp. 12-13; Richard Kidder, 
Charity Directed, 1676, pp. 4-18, 22-5; Thomas Willis, The Excellency of Wisdom, 
1676, pp. 27-30; Adam Littleton, A Sermon .. . June 24, 1680, 1680, p. 29; John 
Scott, The Christian Life, 1681, pp. 178, 186-7; Joseph Glanvill, Some Discourses, 
Sermons and Remains, 1681, pp. 101-02, 125-8; Robert South, “Sermon Preached 
May 3, 1685,” in Twelve Sermons, 5th ed., 1722, pp. 436-8; Hezekiah Burton, “ Of 
Doing Good to All Men,” in A Second Volume of Discourses, 1685, pp. 491-4, 498- 
500, 518-26, 546-52, 604; Thomas Wagstafie, A Sermon Preached . . . Novemb. 24, 
1687, 1688, pp. 20, 26, 28; John Norris, The Theory and Regulation of Love, 1688, 
pp. 85-6; Henry Waring, The Rule of Charity, 1690, pp. 4, 21-2; Edward Pelling, 
A Practical Discourse upon Charity, 1693, pp. 3-5; Francis Atterbury, The Power 
of Charity to Cover Sin ... Preach’d .. . August 16, 1694, 1708, p. 13; Robert 
Grove, Profitable Charity, 1695, pp. 12-14; William Sherlock, “The Nature and 
Measure of Charity ” (1697), in Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions, 1719, 
pp. 211-12; Edward Synge, A Gentleman’s Religion, Part 3 (1697), pp. 157-61; 
Benjamin Whichcote, Select Sermons, 1698, pp. 218-19, 272; John Smith, An Essay 
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2. Benevolence as feeling—For most of the divines who 
were thus helping to set the tone of eighteenth-century humani- 
tarian exhortation, the words “ charity ” and “ benevolence ” 
had a double sense, connoting not only the serviceable and 
philanthropic actions which the good man performs but still 
more the tender passions and affections which prompt to these 
actions and constitute their immediate reward. For this em- 
phasis they had, it is true, an excellent warrant in various New 
Testament texts.*? But there was more to their frequent state- 
ments of the idea than merely a development of I Corinthians 
13, and an adequate explanation must also take into account 
the pronounced strain of anti-Stoicism which throughout the 
period characterized their ethical thought. 

How consciously in revolt they were against the distrust of 
the passions and the exaggerated assumptions concerning man’s 
rationality which they attributed to the Stoics can be seen in 
numerous places in their writings.” The passions, they insisted 
with Aristotle, are neither good nor evil in themselves; they 
may, however, be ordered to virtue, and when so ordered they 
have a positive value, since they and not our weak reason are 
the forces which make it possible for us to act at all; to wish 
to eradicate them from our nature is not only a futile but a 


on Universal Redemption, 1701, p. 5; Thomas Lynford, The Charitable Man Bears 
Much Fruit, 1712, p. 12; William Lupton, The Necessity ... of . . . Charity, 1713, 
p. 10; Gilbert Burnet, Some Sermons Preach’d on Several Occasions, 1713, pp. 224- 
7; Richard Bentley, “A Sermon Preached before King George I on February the 
Third, 1716-17,” in Works, ed. A. Dyce, 3 (1838). 266-7; William Beveridge, “‘ The 
Chain of Evangelical Graces” (1720), in Theological Works, 1845, 6. 114; John 
Leng, A Sermon Preach’d . . . April 6, 1724, 1724, pp. 6-8, 11; Alured Clarke, A 
Sermon Preached . . . January the 25th, 1725, 1726, pp. 6-7; Samuel Wright, 
Charity in All Its Branches, 1732, pp. v-ix. 

*° Cf. Richard Kidder, Charity Directed, 1676, p. 19; Anthony Horneck, The 
Nature of True Christian Righteousness, 1689, p. 20; Charles Hickman, Fourteen 
Sermons, 1700, Sermon 11; Richard Crossing, Practical Discourse Concerning the 
Great Duty of Charity, 1722, p. 7. 

** See, in addition to the texts given above, Richard Baxter, A Treatise of Self- 
Denyall, 1660, p. 279; Henry More, An Account of Virtue, 1690, pp. 34-42 (origi- 
nally published in Latin as Enchiridion ethicum, 1666); H. Lukin, The Chief 
Interest of Man (1670), 3d ed., 1718, pp. 55-69; Matthew Hale, Contemplations 
Moral and Divine, 1682, Part 1, pp. 104-06; Part 2, p. 71; John Hartcliffe, A 
Treatise of Moral and Intellectual Virtues, 1691, pp. 294-6; M. Burghope, The 
Government of the Passions, 1701, pp. 3-5; Francis Bragge, A Practical Treatise 
on the Regulation of the Passions, 1708, pp. 4-5, 6-7, 17-19; John Tottie, A View 
of Reason and Passion, 1736, pp. 6-8. 
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misguided desire. “'The Stoicks,” wrote James Lowde in 1694, 
“would make Man so wholly rational, that they will scarce 
allow him to be sensible, and would wholly exclude all natural 
affections and bodily passions out of humane Nature. ... The 
Design . . . is, First, impossible; Secondly, it would be preju- 
dicial thereunto, were it feisible ; for these when duly regulated, 
become the subject matter of moral Vertue, and also add Vigour 
and Wings to the Soul in its pursuits of Vertue.” ** George 
Stanhope, in translating Epictetus in 1694, made the same 
point: “ I think it cannot fairly be denied,” he remarked, “ that 
in their Way of Treating the Passions and Powers of the Soul, 
they [the Stoics] much overshot the Mark, and have quite mis- 
taken the Case. ... These are indeed the secret Springs that 
move and actuate us; and all the Care incumbent upon the 
Governing Part of the Mind, is to set them right. ... So that 
in truth, the main, I might say the whole of our Duty and 
Happiness, consists, not in stifling these Affections, and con- 
demning them to a State of utter Inactivity, but in moderating 
and regulating them.” ** And Charles Hickman, who became 
Bishop of Derry under Queen Anne, devoted some fifteen pages 
in one of his sermons (1700) to a formal refutation of the Stoic 
notion that because the passions lead us into dangers and 
betray us into sin, “ ’tis fit they should be rooted out.” 

*Tis certain [he concluded] that when our passions are well regu- 
lated and reformed, they are great assistances and encouragements 
to Vertue. Our Reason is a cold and heavy principle, that moves 
us but slowly to our Work; but Passion puts an eagerness into our 
Desires, and a warmness into our Prosecutions, and makes the work 
go chearfully and vigorously on... . 

Our Reason has but little to do in the forming of our minds, and 
bringing us to a Vertuous Religious Life; ’tis our Passions and 
Affections that must do the work, for till they begin to move, our 
Reason is but like a Chariot when the Wheels are off, that is never 
like to perform the Journey.** 


So widely prevalent, indeed, were views like these in the later 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries that it is difficult 
to understand how it could ever have been supposed by modern 


22 4 Discourse Concerning the Nature of Man ... with An Examination of Some 
of Mr. Hobbs’s Opinions, 1694, p. 24. 
°8 Epictetus His Morals, 2d ed., 1700, Preface, sigs. [A 5]-[A 6]. 
*4 Fourteen Sermons, 1700, pp. 271-2. 
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students that the moral ideal of that age was one of “ cold 
intellectuality.” *° 

Such in any case was not the ideal preached by these Lati- 
tudinarian divines. And in nothing was their revolt against 
“the Stoic’s pride” more evident than in their repudiation of 
the notion that though the good man must relieve the distresses 
of others he must not allow himself to be emotionally affected 
by the misfortunes he sees. 

The doctrine against which they protested was familiar to 
the seventeenth century in the pages of Seneca ”® and of his 
various modern disciples.”* It was stated with unusual explicit- 
ness by the Frenchman Antoine Le Grand, whose compendium 
of Stoic teaching was translated into English in 1675 under the 
revealing title of Man without Passion: or, The Wise Stoick, 
According to the Sentiments of Seneca: 


For as these generous Philosophers [Le Grand wrote] strip their 
wise man of all the maladies of his Soul, they allow not that other 
mens misfortunes should be his miseries: they will have him as 
little concerned for his Neighbours afflictions as for his own disas- 
ters: They will have him to be fortune proof; and that that which 
discomposeth others, should teach him Constancy, and an even 
temper, What, say they, doth Vertue consist in infirmity? Must 
we be guilty of effeminacy, to perform Acts of Generosity? Can we 
not be charitable without being afflicted? And can we not relieve 
those that are in misery, unless we mingle our Sighs with their Sobs 
and Groans, and our Cries with their Tears? A wise man ought to 
consider the Poor for their Relief, and not himself to share in their 
Calamities; he ought to protect them from oppressions, and not to 


*° Many similar statements could of course be collected from the secular writers 
of the period. See, e. g., Meric Casaubon, Marcus Aurelius . . . His Meditations, 4th 
ed., 1673, Preface; Sir William Temple, “Of Gardening” (1685), in Works, 1814, 
3. 208-10; Sir Thomas Pope Blount, Essays on Several Subjects, 3d ed., 1697, pp. 
195-200; Tim. Nourse, A Discourse upon the Nature and Faculties of Man, 1697, 
pp. 104-09 ; Richard Steele, The Christian Hero (1701), ed. Blanchard, 1932, p. 74; 
Charles Gildon, The Deist’s Manual, 1705, pp. 120-30; Spectator, No. 408, June 18, 
1712; Lover, No. 32, May 8, 1714; Pope, Essay on Man, 1733; 2. 101-22. 

*° Cf., e.g., The Workes of . . . Seneca, trans. by Thomas Lodge, 1620, pp. 608, 
609, in “ Of Clemencie,” Book 2, chap. 5, 6: “ For it is nought else but a basenes of 
the heart which melteth in beholding another mans miseries. . . . He [the wise man] 
will assist his Neighbour that weepeth, without weeping himself... . He will not 
. . . be mooued, but will helpe, will profit, as being borne for the common good 
and the seruice of the Commonweale.” 

*7E.g., Justus Lipsius. See A Discourse of Constancy, trans. by Nathaniel 
Wanley, 1670, 1. 12, pp. 67-70. 
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be inwardly disturbed for them; he ought to endeavour their com- 
fort, and not to be a Partner in their misfortunes.”® 


To this creed of “ stoical insensibility ” our divines opposed 
what they insisted was the true Christian idea of a charity 
which derives both its force and value from the fact that the 
good man does permit himself to be “inwardly disturbed.” 
There can be no effective benevolence, they declared again and 
again, that does not spring from the tender emotions of pity 
and compassion, and so far from suppressing these emotions 
we ought rather to léok upon them as the marks which distin- 
guish men of genuine goodness from those who are merely. 
righteous or just. Not the Senecan wise man, relieving but not 
pitying, but the tenderhearted Christian, pitying before he re- 
lieves, was the ideal which they preached to their generation ; 
and as time went on their emphasis tended more and more to 
dwell on those elements of “softness” and quick emotional 
response to the spectacle of human misery which were to con- 
stitute for the eighteenth century the peculiar traits of the 
“man of feeling.” Of the many clergymen of the half century 
following the Restoration who helped to disseminate this kind 
of “ sentimentalism ”—a “ sentimentalism ” still distinctively 
Christian in its background and expression—it is possible to 
consider only a few. Let us begin with Robert South, comment- © 
ing in a sermon of 1662 on the difference between the moral 
teaching of Christians and that of the Stoics: - 


Sorrow in their esteem was a sin scarce to be a by another; 
to pity, was a fault; to rejoice, an extravagance... . To us let this 
be sufficient, that our Saviour Christ, who took upon him all our 
natural infirmities, but none of our sinful, has been seen to weep, 
to be sorrowful, to pity, and to be angry: which shows that there 
might be gall in a dove, passion without sin, fire without smoke, 
and motion without disturbance.*® 


The essential doctrine is here, but the tone and emphasis are 
still those of the seventeenth century rather than the eight- 
eenth. This can also be said of a development on the same 
theme in Richard Kidder’s Charity Directed (1676) : 


28 Pp, 277-8. 
29 “ Of the Creation of Man in the Image of God,” in Sermons, Philadelphia, 1844, 
1. 28. Cf. also 1. 481. 
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The Doctrine of the Stoicks allowed the good man to help, but 
forbad him to Pity and Compassionate the Needy. [A note here 
refers to “ Senec. de Clement. /. 2. c. 5.”] But we learn to do both 
from the Example and the Precepts of our Lord. Our Alms must 
be the Off-spring of our Charity and Kindness: and if we were 
allowed to be void of Pity and Compassion, ’tis to be feared our 
Relief would be but small. He is most likely to help his Neighbour 
that hath a great sense of his Misery. And Christianity hath pro- 
vided better for the Poor than the Philosophy of the Stoicks. . . .®° 


From the middle of the next decade a change in tone becomes 
perceptible, manifesting itself, for example, in this passage on 
the duty of tenderheartedness in a sermon of Gregory Hascard 
(1685) : 


[Tenderheartedness consists in] being extremely sensible of the 
common troubles and miseries of our Christian Brethren; this is 
the spring and original, the proper Source and cause of our Charity 
and Meekness, our Love and Relief of our fellow Beings. When 
our tempers are soft and sensible, and easily receive impressions 
from the Sufferings of others, we are pain’d within, and to ease our 
selves, we are ready to succour them, and then Nature discharging 
her Burthen and Oppression, creates both her own pleasure and 
satisfaction, and performs her Duty. The multitude of miserable 
Persons will not upon this account produce a continued trouble 
in your breast, for if the generality of mankind had this fellow- 
feeling, it would lessen the number; and as it is, the pleasure of 
doing good far surpasseth the pain in pittying. .. .* 


The same note is sounded in a sermon preached in 1697 by 
William Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul’s: 


A Charitable Mind is very easy to receive the Impressions of 
Charity; and the more charitably it is disposed, still the more easy. 
Every pitiable Object moves and affects such Men; and they are 
no more able to resist the silent Oratory of meagre Looks, naked 
Backs, and hungry Bellies . . . than to deny themselves what is 
necessary to Life... .. A soft and tender Mind, which feels the 
Sufferings of others, and suffers with them, is the true Temper and 
Spirit of Charity; and Nature prompts us to ease those Sufferings 
which we feel. ... An inward Principle is more powerful than all 
external Arguments; and Sense and Feeling is this Principle, and 
Charity is this Sense.*? 


op. 70. 

81 4 Sermon, 1685, pp. 7-8. 

82“ The Nature and Measure of Charity ” (April 6, 1697), in Sermons, 3d ed., 
1719, 1. 214-15. Cf. also ibid., pp. 206-08. 
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In much the same vein, again, were the reflections of Charles 
Hickman in his sermon, already quoted, against the Stoic dis- 
trust of the passions (1700) : 


It is not a sign of Goodness in Man, to have no Passion in him, 
for such a Man is apparently Good for nothing at all. He does not 
hate his Brother, ’tis true: But then he does not love him neither. 
He does not oppress his Neighbour perhaps; but withal, he neither 
pities, nor relieves him... . 

[In the character of the “ good ” man there is a certain] softening 
quality. "Tis that which our Language very happily expresses by 
Good Nature. .. . 

Indeed, goodness is the only excellence in Man, that deserves to 
be belov’d or priz’d. Good nature is all that a Man is good for in 
the World; without which, his riches only make him insolent, and 
his knowledge will but make him vain, and all his other admired 
qualities, render him the more dangerous, and suspected, and unfit 
for humane conversation. Nay, without this Goodness, and be- 
nignity of Mind, Righteousness is nothing else but Interest, and 
Vertue nothing but design, and Religion it self. will dwindle either 
into frowardness, or formality.** 


> 


The word “ sensibility,” when these passages were written, 
had not yet come into fashion in the sense in which it was 
chiefly to be used by the writers and public of the mid-eight- 
eenth century. It is clear, however, that the quality of mind 
later eulogized under the name of “ sensibility ” or “ moral 
weeping ” by the sentimentalists of the 1740’s and 1750’s was 
no other than the quality which was already being recom- 
mended so warmly as the distinguishing sign of the benevolent 
man by these anti-Stoic preachers of the later 1600’s. “ Human- 
ity, in its first and general Acceptation,” wrote an essayist of 
1735 in what was certainly one of the earliest formal definitions 
of “ sensibility ” in its new sense, “is call’d by Holy Writers, 
Good-will towards Men; by Heathens, Philanthropy, or Love 


83 Fourteen Sermons, pp. 265, 321, 328-9. For other texts on the same theme see: 
Thomas Watson, A Plea for Almes, 1658, pp. 14-15; John Tillotson, Works, 1728, 
1.170 (preached December 3, 1678) ; John Scott, The Christian Life, 1681, pp. 184- 
5; Anthony Horneck, The Nature of True Christian Righteousness, 1689, p. 20; 
Edward Pelling, A Practical Discourse upon Charity, 1693, pp. 6-8; George Stan- 
hope, Epictetus His Morals (1694), 2d ed., 1700, Preface, sig. [A 6¥]; E. Young, 
Sermons on Several Occasions, 1703, 2. 365-6 ; Richard Crossing, Practical Discourse 
Concerning the Great Duty of Charity, 1722, p. 7; R. Skerret, Alms-giving without 
Charity Unprofitable, 1723; Alured Clarke, A Sermon Preached . . . January the 
25, 1725, 1726, p. 16. 
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of our Fellow Creatures. It sometimes takes the Name of 
Good-nature, and delights in Actions that have an obliging 
Tendency in them: When strongly impress’d on the Mind, it 
assumes a higher and nobler Character, and is not satisfy’d 
with good-natured Actions alone, but feels the Misery of others 
with inward Pain. It is then deservedly named Sensibility, and 
is considerably increased in its intrinsick Worth. .. .” °* What 
was this but the doctrine of the “ soft and tender mind ” made 
widely familiar over a generation before by our divines ? 


3. Benevolent feelings as “ natural” to man —When Shaftes- 
bury in 1698 praised Benjamin Whichcote for his defence of 
“Natural Goodness” and bestowed on him the title of 
“Preacher of Good-nature,” ** he was using phrases which 
might have been applied, with little qualification, to most of 
the leading divines and many of their followers in the move- 
ment of which Whichcote had been an early pioneer. Without 
shutting their eyes to the great amount of actual selfishness and 
inhumanity in the world, they devoted much effort, neverthe- 
less, to picturing the heart of man as “ naturally ” good in the 
sense that when left to its own native impulses it tends in- 
variably to humane and sociable feelings—and this “ without 
the Discipline of Reason, or the Precepts of Religion.” ** 

There can be little question that this optimistic appraisal of 
human nature was in part a manifestation of the revolt against 
Puritanism which we have already observed in the early leaders 
of the Latitudinarian group. It would hardly have been possible 
had it not been for their vigorous insistence, against the one- 
sided Augustinianism of the Lutheran and Calvinistic tradi- 
tions, that man was not completely depraved as a result of the 
Fall, that he has still some natural power of doing good, that 
“nature ” can cooperate with “ grace ” to the end of his salva- 


84 Prompter, No. 63, June 17, 1735. 

°° Preface to Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot. 

*° The phrase occurs in A Sermon, 1739, by Thomas Herring, Bishop of Bangor. 
See pp. 5-6: “It is the Property of Mercy to pity the Infirmities of other Men; . . . 
to cultivate a Tenderness and Humanity of Temper, a quick and ready Feeling 
of each others Wants and Pains. . .. And this is what indeed we are naturally 
carried to without the Discipline of Reason, or the Precepts of Religion —There 
is something in the Human Constitution that naturally melts at Human 
Misfortunes. . . .” 
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tion.” But this is only part of the story; and what chiefly 
provoked them to their frequent declarations of man’s “ natural 
goodness ” was undoubtedly not so much their enmity to the 
Puritans as their zeal for combatting the dangerous political 
and moral doctrines of Thomas Hobbes. 

Of the many important issues raised for them by the publica- 
tion of the Leviathan in 1651 we need concern ourselves with 
only one: the issue involved in Hobbes’ contention, which was 
indeed central to his whole political theory, that without a 
government possessed of complete power the natural passions 
of man would lead to a state of constant social war. The 
“ Lawes of Nature,” he had written, “ (as Justice, Equity, Mod- 
esty, Mercy, and (in summe) doing to others, as wee would be 
done to,) of themselves, without the terrour of some Power, to 
cause them to be observed, are contrary to our naturall Pas- 
sions, that carry us to Partiality, Pride, Revenge, and the 
like.” ** And the reason is, as he said in another passage, that 
“men have no pleasure, (but on the contrary a great deale of 
griefe) in keeping company, where there is no power able to 
overawe them all. For every man looketh that his companion 
should value him, at the same rate he sets upon himselfe: And 
upon all signes of contempt, or undervaluing, naturally en- 
deavours, as far as he dares (which amongst them that have 
no common power to keep them in quiet, is far enough to make 
them destroy each other,) to extort a greater value from his 
contemners, by dommage; and from others, by the example.” 
So that it is manifest, Hobbes concluded, “ that during the time 
men live without a common Power to keep them all in awe, 
they are in that condition which is called Warre; and such a 
warre, as is of every man, against every man.” *° 

It is easy to understand why this doctrine should have 
aroused the opposition of our divines. By reducing all human 
motivation to egoistic passions of pride and self-esteem, Hobbes, 


57 Cf., e. g., Isaac Barrow, “Sermon XXVI,” in Theological Works, 1830, 2. 36; 
3. 583; Joseph Glanvill, Some Discourses, 1681, pp. 6-7, 29, 55-6; Sir Matthew 
Hale, A Discourse of the Knowledge of God, and of Our Selves, 1688, pp. 54, 276; 
Edward Synge, A Gentleman’s Religion, Part 2 (1697), pp. 54-5, 62. See E. Gilson, 
“Le Moyen Age et le naturalisme antique,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale et lit- 
téraire du Moyen Age 7 (1932). 5-37. 

°° Chap. 17. 8° Ibid., chap. 18. Cf. also chap. 11, beginning. 
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it seemed clear to them, had gone far toward making not only 
political justice but morality itself a purely arbitrary thing, 
dependent wholly upon the will of those in power. To offset so 
distasteful a conclusion it was obviously necessary to show the 
falsity of the conception of human nature upon which it rested. 
They devoted themselves, therefore, with much energy, to 
maintaining, against the Leviathan, that the nature of men is 
such that even without government they can be trusted to live 
together peacefully in sympathetic and helpful mutuai rela- 
tions. Our divines were not the first, of course, to uphold this 
thesis, and they made much of the fact that in Aristotle, in 
Cicero, in Juvenal, to say nothing of other classical and patristic 
authors, the capacity of human beings for amicable social living 
had been set in a much fairer light than in the writings of the 
cynical philosopher of Malmsbury.*® But this did not prevent 
them from frequently giving to the old commonplaces a new 
turn and force or from developing them in some directions far 
beyond anything contained in the ancient texts. 

From the point of view of the present study the most signifi- 
cant result of their efforts was the dissemination of the idea 
that man is essentially a gentle and sympathetic creature, 
naturally inclined to society not merely by his intellect, which 
tells him that kindness to others is the best means to the end 
of his own private happiness, but still more by “ those passions 
and inclinations that are common to him with other Creatures ” 
and which, like everything in his nature, have “a vehement 
tendency to acts of love and good-will.” * 

Among the anti-Hobbesist preachers of “ natural goodness ” 
in the years immediately following the Restoration, one of the 
most important was Isaac Barrow. In a number of sermons on 
the theme of charity delivered in the 1660’s and early 1670’s 
he protested vigorously against the “ monstrous paradox, cross- 


“° For Aristotle see, e. g., Barrow, Theological Works 2. 37, 80; Tillotson, Works, 
1728, 1. 305; Samuel Parker, A Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law 
of Nature, 1681, p. viii; for Cicero, ibid.; for Juvenal, Barrow, Theological Works, 
2. 141, 224. Many of the most important classical and patristic texts had been 
assembled by Grotius in his De jure belli ac pacis, 1625, Prolegomena, sects. 6-7, 
and Book 1, chap. 1. 

“ The phrase is Samuel Parker’s in A Demonstration of the Divine Authority of 
the Law of Nature, p. 29. 
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ing the common sense of men, which in this loose and vain 
world hath lately got such vogue, that all men naturally are 
enemies one to another.” *? The truth is, he insisted, that if 
the practice of benevolent acts is our duty it is in part because 
such acts are in accord with, and not, as Hobbes had said, con- 
trary to, our natural passions. 


We are indispensably obliged to these duties, because the best of 
our natural inclinations prompt us to the performance of them, 
especially those of pity and benignity, which are manifestly dis- 
cernible in all, but most powerful and vigorous in the best natures; 
and which, questionless, by the most wise and good Author of our 
beings were implanted therein both as monitors to direct, and as 
spurs to incite us to the performance of our duty. For the same 
bowels, that, in our want of necessary sustenance, do by a lively 
sense of pain inform us thereof, and instigate us to provide against 
it, do in like manner grievously resent the distresses of another, 
and thereby admonish us of our duty, and provoke us to relieve 
them. Even the stories of calamities, that in ages long since past 
have happened to persons nowise related to us, yea, the fabulous 
reports of tragical events, do (even against the bent of our wills, 
and all resistance of reason) melt our hearts with compassion, and 
draw tears from our eyes; and thereby evidently signify that 
general sympathy which naturally intercedes between all men, since 
we can neither see, nor hear of, nor imagine another’s grief, without 
being afflicted ourselves. Antipathies may be natural to wild beasts 
[here he refers in a note to a well-known passage in Juvenal’s 
fifteenth satire]; but to rational creatures they are wholly un- 
natural.** 


Another expounder of the same doctrine was Samuel Parker, 
whose Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law of 
Nature (1681) was designed in the main as a reply to Hobbes. 
All our “ natural desires,” he wrote, “are not only just and 
reasonable in themselves, but they incline us to such designs 
and actions, as naturally tend to the good and welfare of man- 
kind.” ** To this end in particular we have been endowed by 
the Creator with the passions of “Natural Pity and Com- 
passion,” the operation of which, when they have not been 
overlaid by contrary habits, is almost mechanical: 


“2 Theological Works, 1830, 2. 79. 

48 Ibid. 2. 140-1. Cf. also ibid., pp. 36-7, 78-80, 224-5. The theme is present in 
Barrow’s “ First Sermon” (preached at Cambridge, June 30, 1661) ; see Sermons 
Preached upon Several Occasions, 1678, pp. 24-5. 

“*P. 50. 
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. . as for the generality of Men their hearts are so tender and 
their natural affections so humane, that they cannot but pity and 
commiserate the afflicted with a kind of fatal and mechanical 
Sympathy; their groans force tears and sighs from the unafflicted, 
and ‘tis a pain to them not to be able to relieve their miseries. . . .*° 


Tillotson, likewise, among the divines of this generation, was 
given to frequent pronouncements of the same anti-Hobbesist 
sort. “So far is it,” he wrote in one of his sermons, “ from being 
true, which Mr. Hobbes asserts as the fundamental Principle 
of his Politicks, That Men are naturally in a State of War and 
Enmity with one another; that the contrary Principle, laid 
down by a much deeper and wiser Man, I mean Aristotle, is 
most certainly true, That Men are naturally a-kin and Friends 
to each other.” ** And the basis of this kinship, he explained 
elsewhere, is to be found in “ the mere propensions and inclina- 
tions of their nature ”—propensions comparable to “ those in- 
stincts, which are in brute creatures, of natural affection and 
care toward their young ones.” *” 

From the middle of the 1680’s the number of such declara- 
tions would seem to have perceptibly increased; it had now 
become part of the recognized duty of the preacher of a charity 
sermon to picture human beings in an amiable light as creatures 
naturally disposed to impulses of pity and benevolence. The 
result was a long series of amplifications on the theme of man’s 
essential “ good nature,” of which the following may serve as 
representative samples. From a sermon of 1686: 


Tho Nature inclines us to Humanity, yet Custom and bad Prin- 
ciples may give us another Bias, and make us unconcern’d what 
others feel. But Nature, without Art and Force used upon it, 
seldom proves cruel; and we see that they which have the least of 
that we call Breeding, are prone to Pity and Commiseration. Men 
of a simple and rustick Education, and of mean Professions, easily 
fall into Compassion; and seldom fail of relieving one another, if 
the consideration of their own Interest does not prevail against it.*® 


““P. 55. Cf. pp. 21-2, 25-6, 29-80. 

*° Works, 1728, 1. 305. The date of the sermon was March 8, 1689. 

47 Ibid. 2. 298-9. 

“8 William Clagett, Of the Humanity and Charity of Christians, A Sermon 
Preached . . . Nov. 30, 1686, 1687, p. 5. Cf. the same author’s A Paraphrase, with 
Notes ... upon the Sixth Chapter of St. John ..., 1693, p. 76. 
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From one of 1700: 


For our Incitement [to benevolence] . . . there are natural Motions 
wrought within us, and moulded into our very Frame: For when 
we see a miserable Object, Nature it self moves our Bowels to 
Compassion, and our Hands to give; and those of the finest Temper 
are soonest affected with the Distresses of other Men.*® 


From one of 1701: 


Nature has implanted in us a most tender and compassionate 
Sense and Fellow-feeling of one anothers Miseries, a most ready 
and prevailing propension and inclination to assist and relieve 
them; insomuch that pity and kindness towards our Brethren have 
a long time, passed under the name of Humanity, as properties 
essential to and not without Violence to be separated from humane 
Nature. .. .° 


From another of 1708: 


But if we are thus slenderly furnish’d for Speculative Knowledge, 
we are manifestly framed and fashion’d for Acts of divine Worship, 
and the Practise of social Vertues. Nature has endu’d us with the 
tenderest Passions: We are all Counterparts one of another: The 
Instruments tun’d Unison: the doleful Cry of one in extreme Dis- 
tress, makes the Strings to tremble at our very Hearts. .. . 

You have an Instance of this in the most Ancient History, Gen. 
44 and 45. when Men follow’d closer the unsophisticated Dictates 
of Nature. [Then follows the story of Joseph and his brethren, after 
which the preacher concludes:] This is not alledg’d as an Instance 
of his Vertue, it was the Voice of Nature, charity of the Machine, 
and Formation. A Man must be disciplin’d into hardness of Heart, 
and neild into Cruelty. . . + 


From one, finally, preached some time before 1720: 


God has implanted in our very Frame and Make, a compassionate 
Sense of the Sufferings and Misfortunes of other People, which 
disposes us to contribute to their Relief; so that when we see any 
of our Fellow-Creatures in Circumstances of Distress, we are 
naturally, I had almost said, mechanically inclined to be helpful 
to them .. . [And] as all the Actions of Nature are sweet and plea- 
sant, so there is none which gives a good Man a greater, or more 
solid, or lasting Pleasure than this of doing Good. ... Where Men 
follow Nature in those tender Motions of it, which incline them to 


4° Z. Isham, A Sermon, 1700, pp. 4-5. , 

5° Sir William Dawes, Self-love the Great Cause of Bad Times, 1701, p. 9. 

51 Knightly Chetwood, A Sermon Preach’d before the ... Lord Mayor... , April 
5, 1708, 1708, pp. 8-9. 
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Acts of Kindness and Charity, they will not be easy, except they 
lay hold of the proper Occasions of exerting them... . 

So strongly is this natural Tenderness, where Nature is not one 
Way or another corrupted, apt to operate in us; and which there- 
fore, from the Greeks, we very significantly render Philanthropy; 
from the Latins, Humanity; and which in the Language of our own 
Nation, and with a particular respect to the Genius of it, we express 
by good Nature... .** 


It is no wonder that the deist Tindal in 1730, in referring to the 
doctrine that man is “ a social creature, who naturally loves his 
own species, and is full of pity, tenderness & benevolence,” 
should have prefaced his statement of it by the phrase “ as our 
Divines maintain against Hobbs.” * 

The significance of their assiduous preaching of this doctrine 
for the problem with which we are here concerned scarcely 
needs to be pointed out. For clearly if a capacity for “ pity, 
tenderness & benevolence” is what principally distinguishes 
man from other creatures, and if, as was generally assumed in 


5 Richard Fiddes, Fifty-Two Practical Discourses on Several Subjects, 1720, 
pp. 112-13. 

I append here references to other texts of the period in which similar ideas are 
expressed: William Pike, Observations, Censvres and Confutations of Divers 
Errors .. . of Mr. Hobs, 1657, pp. 91-2; Thomas Tenison, The Creed of Mr. Hobbes 
Examined, 2d ed., 1671, pp. 140-1; Robert South, “Of the Origin, Nature, and 
Baseness of the Sin of Ingratitude” (1675), in Sermons, 1844, 1. 179; Richard 
Cumberland, A Treatise of the Laws of Nature, trans. 1727, p. 164 (the Latin 
original appeared in 1672); John Scott, The Christian Life, 1681, pp. 175-6; 
Thomas Mannyngham, A Sermon Preached at the Hampshire Feast, 1686, pp. 16 ff.; 
J. Lowde, A Discourse Concerning the Nature of Man, 1694, sigs. A4-A4", pp. 164-6; 
Jeremy Collier, “ Of General Kindness,” in Miscellanies, 1694; H. Downes, The 
Excellency of Publick Charity, 1697, p. 3; Benjamin Whichcote, Select Sermons, 
1698, pp. 92-3, 181-2, 217, 381-2, and Works, Aberdeen, 1751, 4. 257-8; Edmund 
Calamy, A Sermon Preach’d before the Societies for Reformation of Manners, 1699, 
pp. 12-13; W. Sherlock, “The Nature and Evils of a Vicious Self-love ” (c. 1700), 
in Sermons, 3d ed., 1719, 1. 868-70, 379; Stephen Chapman, A Sermon Preach’d 
before the Free-born Citizens of Bristol, 1703, pp. 1-2; Samuel Clarke, The Great 
Duty of Universal Love, 1705, pp. 4-5; Andrew Snape, A Sermon Preach’d before 
the Princess Sophia, 1706, pp. 19-22; Benjamin Loveling, The Best Use of Riches, A 
Sermon, 1706, p. 14; William Colnett, A Sermon Preach’d before the Societies for 
Reformation of Manners, 1711, pp. 5-6; Gilbert Burnet, Some Sermons, 1713, pp. 
232-3; Henry Grove, Spectator, Nos. 588, 601, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 1714; Richard 
Bentley, A Sermon Preach’d ... Feb. 3, 1716-17 (1717), in Works, ed. Dyce, 3 
(1838). 269; George Smalridge, Twelve Sermons, 1717, p. 199; Alured Clarke, A 
Sermon Preached . . . January the 25, 1725, 1726, pp. 4-10; Samuel Wright, 
Charity in All Its Branches, 1732, pp. 2-3; T. Rundle, A Sermon Preached ... 
Feb. 17, 1733-34, 1734, pp. 5-6. 
°° Christianity as Old as the Creation, 8vo ed., 1731, p. 49. 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it is man’s duty to 
live in conformity with his nature, then it follows that he does 
this most completely who not only practices an active benev- 
olence toward all men but cultivates and makes manifest the 
“ good Affections ” of his heart. In a striking sentence by Isaac 
Barrow, written as early as the 1670’s, this association between 
the psychology of “ natural goodness ” and the ethics of “ sensi- 
bility ” was already clearly expressed. “Since nature,” wrote 
Barrow, “.. . hath made our neighbour’s misery our pain, and 
his content our pleasure; since with indissoluble bands of 
mutual sympathy she hath concatenated our fortunes and 
affections together; since by the discipline of our sense she 
instructs us, and by the importunity thereof solicits us to the 
observance of our duty, let us follow her wise directions, and 
conspire with her kindly motions; let us not stifle or weaken by 
disuse, or contrary practice, but by conformable action cherish 
and confirm the good inclinations of nature.” ** 


4. The “Self-approving Joy.’—In still another way, finally, 
the preaching of the Latitudinarian clergy contributed to the 
formation of the state of mind which was later to be reflected 
in the popular conception of the “ man of feeling.” This was 
through their frequent exhortations to their hearers and readers 
to consider how enjoyable the benevolent emotions may be to 
the individual who allows himself to feel them. From the 
Restoration into the eighteenth century there came from Angli- 
can pulpits a steady stream of such exhortations, varying in 
tone from simple developments on the Aristotelian topic of the 
inherent pleasantness of virtue to eloquent reminders of the 
“pleasing Anguish, that sweetly melts the Mind, and termi- 
nates in a Self-approving Joy ” *° which is the chief earthly re- 
ward of persons who indulge their naturally good inclinations. 

The theme, as we might expect, was a favorite one with 
Barrow. “ As nature,” he wrote in 1671, in a passage which 
was long after to be quoted with approval by Fielding,*® “ as 
nature, to the acts requisite toward preservation of our life, 
hath annexed a sensible pleasure, forcibly enticing us to the 


54 Theological Works 2. 142. 
55 See above, p. 205. 
°° Covent Garden Journal, No. 29, April 11, 1752, ed. Jensen, 1. 308. 
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performance of them: so hath she made the communication of 
benefits to others to be accompanied with a very delicious relish 
upon the mind of him that practises it; nothing indeed carry- 
ing with it a more pure and savoury delight than beneficence. 
A man may be virtuously voluptuous, and a laudable epicure 
by doing much good; for to receive good, even in the judgment 
of Epicurus himself (the great patron of pleasure) , is nowise so 
pleasant as to do it... .” *" 

Many others in the seventeenth century wrote in a similar 
strain. “ There is no sensual Pleasure in the World,” said Tillot- 
son, “ comparable to the Delight and Satisfaction that a good 
Man takes in doing good.” ** “ He that shews Mercy to a Man 
in his misery,” remarked Richard Kidder, “ does a double kind- 
ness at once (and ’tis hard to say which is the greater) one to 
his Brother, and another to himself. There is a Delight and 
Joy that Accompanies doing good, there is a kind of sensuality 
in it.” °° “ The first Reward of Vertue,” Samuel Parker wrote, 
“js its own natural and intrinsick Pleasure,” and he proceeded 
to bring out with remarkable frankness the strain of egoistic 
hedonism which the conception involved: 


Acts of Love and Kindness are in themselves gratefull and agree- 
able to the temper of humane Nature; and all Men feel a natural 
Deliciousness consequent upon every Exercise of their good-natur’d 
Passions; And nothing affects the Mind with greater Complacency, 
than to reflect upon its own inward Joy and Contentment. So that 
the Delight of every vertuous Resolution doubles upon it self; in 
that first it strikes our Minds with a direct Pleasure by its suit- 
ableness to our Natures, and then our Minds entertain themselves 
with pleasant Reflections upon their own Worth and Tranquility.” 


‘ 


Here, in 1681, was the whole philosophy of the “ man of 
feeling”! By the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
theme had become a commonplace of nearly every charity ser- 
mon, and preachers exhausted the resources of their rhetoric 
in depicting the exquisite pleasure which the good man feels in 
contemplating his own benevolent deeds. One example will 
suffice—a particularly illuminating one. The rewards of benev- 


57 Theological Works 2. 225. Cf. also 2. 141-2. 

58 Works, 1728, 1. 156. Cf. also 2. 599. 

5° Charity Directed, 1676, p. 12. 

°° A Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law of Nature, p. 64. 
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olence, Charles Brent told his congregation at Bristol in 1704, 
are not to be looked for merely in the life to come. 


There is for certain, even now, a most Divine and Heavenly 
Pleasure in doing Good; a Pleasure that is suited to the truest 
Movings of Humanity, that gratifies the purest of all our natural 
Inclinations, that Delights and Comforts even to the cherishing of 
our own Flesh, that runs along with our Affections and our Bowels 
so very sympathetically, that some good Men have indulged and 
epicuriz’d in it, till they have been tempted to call it downright 
Sensuality: And yet a Pleasure without the least Abatement or 
Allay. A Pleasure too, that doth not lye lingering in the Futurities 
of a World to come, but commences with our very Act, nay before 
it; beginning even with our very Intensions: For we are no sooner 
entring upon a Design of serving Mankind, but we take up great 
Sums of Delight and Alacrity upon it, before-hand; and one Advan- 
tage here is, that the Pleasure does not leave us as soon as the 
Work is done, but lasts as long and lively upon our Minds, as our 
Memories will serve us to recollect it... .® 


In these passages—and many more like them could be quoted 
from the sermon literature of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries °°—one can see a clear foreshadowing of 
that curious type of hedonism—the often frankly avowed pur- 
suit of altruistic emotions for egoistic ends—which was to 
characterize most of the representative “ men of feeling ” of the 
next two generations. Sir Charles Grandison might have been 
a parishioner of Parker or Brent, and Parson Yorick their 
successor. 


The hypothesis I have tried to suggest in this paper is not 
intended to be taken as an adequate or in any way exclusive 
explanation of the rise of the mid-eighteenth-century mode of 
sensibility in England. There is always the influence of Shaftes- 


®1 Persuasions to a Publick Spirit, 1704, pp. 15-16. 

®2 See, e. g., H. Lukin, The Chief Interest of Man (1670), 3d ed., 1718, pp. 46-50; 
Hezekiah Burton, Several Discourses, 1684, p. 80, and A Second Volume of Dis- 
courses, 1685, pp. 564-72; Gregory Hascard, A Sermon, 1685, p. 5; Edward 
Pelling, A Practical Discourse upon Charity, 1693, p. 25; Edmund Calamy, A 
Sermon Preach’d béfore the Societies for Reformation of Manners, 1699, p. 18; E. 
Young, Sermons on Several Occasions, 1702, 1. 391-2; Samuel Clarke, The Great 
Duty of Universal Love, 1705, p. 4; Daniel Waterland, “ The Duty of Doing Good ” 
(1712), in Works, 1823, 8. 372; Gilbert Burnet, Some Sermons, 1713, pp. 246-8; 
Francis Squire, Universal Benevolence: or, Charity in its Full Extent, 1714, pp. 12- 
13; Henry Grove, Spectator, No. 588, Sept. 1, 1714; Alured Clarke, A Sermon 
Preached . . . January the 25**, 1725, 1726, p. 5. 
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bury to be considered—a very real and important influence 
especially after 1725 when it was reinforced by that of his 
disciple Hutcheson. Even in the later seventeenth century, 
moreover, the ideas we have been discussing were not the exclu- 
sive property of writers of sermons. Mr. Ustick has recently 
called attention to their appearance in certain courtesy books 
of the 1680’s, and to the examples he gives others could 
doubtless be added. By 1714, as every one knows, they had 
begun to find their way into the popular literature of essays 
and plays. 

My intention has not been to minimize these other factors 
in the preparation for sentimentalism, but merely to consider 
whether the whole movement does not become somewhat more 
intelligible historically than it has hitherto seemed when we 
bring into the picture, also, the propaganda of benevolence and 
tender feeling carried on with increasing intensity since the 
Restoration by the anti-Puritan, anti-Stoic, and anti-Hobbesian 
divines of the Latitudinarian school. 


University of Chicago 


°° Modern Philology 30 (1932). 161-6. 
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LANDOR AND BROWNING 


By Witu1am Lyon PHE-pPs 








































Landor’s famous tribute to Browning first appeared in The 
Morning Chronicle (London) 22 Nov. 1845. From my copy 
of the original I transcribe: 


TO ROBERT BROWNING. 


There is delight in singing, though none hear 
Beside the singer; and there is delight 

In praising, though the praiser sit alone 

And see the praised far off him, far above. 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech; and short for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walk’d along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 

Give brighter plumage, stronger wing; the breeze 
Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

The siren waits thee, singing song for song. 


Nov. 19, 1845 W. S. Lanpor. 


Landor was 70 years old; Browning 33. 

My friend and colleague, Professor Tinker, made me the 
generous gift of Landor’s original manuscript of the poem, writ- 
ten in his bold, flowing style, and signed with enormous letters: 


delight — 

There is a—-eharm in singing, tho nome hear 
delight 

Beside the singer; and there is Pe «nl 
In praising, tho the praiser sit alone 
And see the prais’d far off him, far above. 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the World’s, 
Therefor on him no speech; and short for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 
Give brighter plumage, stronger wing: the breeze 
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Of Alpine highths thou playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 


. ; singing 
The Siren waits thee, [answerime?] song for song. 
W S Lanpor 


Over the word inquiring Landor had written a word which he 
crossed out and obliterated. In the last line, he had written 
instead of the word singing, a word crossed out, which is illegi- 
ble; is it answering? 

In the Works of Landor (1846) in the sixth line the word 
short was changed to brief. The other changes are very slight; 
but the Chronicle’s printed version is changed back to the 
manuscript in walkt and highths. 

T. J. Wise and S. Wheeler in their bibliography of Landor, 
1919, say that Browning’s father had the poem reprinted in 
separate form. “The only example of the leaflet at present 
known to have survived is preserved in the library of the late 
John H. Wrenn, of Chicago, now the property of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. It is pasted upon the inner cover of the copy of 
Bells and Pomegranates given by Robert Browning to Alfred 
Domett, the ‘ Waring’ of Browning’s poem, and has upon the 
lower portion of the first page the following endorsement, 
“Sent out to New Zealand to me in 1845 by R. Browning. A. 
Domett.’” However, Browning’s letter to Domett is dated 19 
March 1846: “ My father having been at the pains of having 
them printed, I can send you a copy.” 

There are a good many references to this poem by Landor in 
the Browning love-letters (1845-46) and Mrs. Browning quotes 
from the poem. On the day before it appeared in the Chronicle, 
he sent her a copy of it, and she wishes to thank his sister, if 
it was she who transcribed it. 

The MS by Landor himself, which I have, may not be the 
only one in existence; he probably gave it to Browning, for it 
was included in the Browning sale of 1913. But Browning, 
writing to Miss Barrett once more on the day before it appeared 
in print, says “I got a note from Forster yesterday telling me 
that he, too, had received a copy . . . so that there is no in- 
junction to be secret.” 

Both the lovers were unspeakably delighted by Landor’s 
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praise, as will be seen by referring to their correspondence. In 
the next year, when Browning replied by his fine dedication of 
the last volume of Bells and Pomegranates to Landor, the love- 
letters show how eager both Robert and Elizabeth were to find 
out how and how much Landor was pleased by the return 
compliment. 

The published Dedication is dated 29 March 1846. 

And now, I print for the first time, and from the original MS 
a letter from Browning, which unfortunately is not dated, but 
the place is given; and Browning lived at Hatcham only from 
Dec. 1840 to his marriage in Sept. 1846. The curious thing is 
that in this letter is pasted the cutting from the Chronicle 
containing Landor’s poetic tribute to Browning, though appar- 
ently there is no reference to it. I shall be grateful for any 
information as to the possible recipient. 


New Cross, Hatcham, Surrey 
Sat’. July. 

Now, was ever such a strong-head such a wrong head? My dear 
friend, as I am to be believed, I read your note twice before I found 
out its drift, having clean forgotten all about the reading proceed- 
ing, and supposing you had misunderstood some part of the Moxon- 
disquisition. All I meant, as I thought I had said, was that my 
recitation of my own verses is too bad for any deliberate purpose, 
& that, if you were expecting even a little, you would be sadly dis- 
appointed; what I meant to try, would have done tolerably well 
“next morning” do you see? Do you see? And do you not see, 
that if you seriously so please, I will run over now, then, howsoever, 
whensoever, and give you enough & over that! Do you but get a 
pretty girl (mind !), and a low reading table, but the girl’s pretti- 
ness matters most. 

When I wrote, (it is but just to say) I was in real sorrow of 
heart; for my dear friend Alfred Domett, God bless him, left that 
night (was it not Saturday?) for New Zealand. Now, he, to my 
knowledge, presented himself to Moxon with the poem I send you, 
and not even his earnest handsome face (the proffered amount-in- 
full of Expenses, I knew would not avail, but) not his sincere voice 
& gentlemanly bearing, could tempt Moxon to look at a line of it, so, 
he printed it where you see, They would print Montgomery’s 
execrabilities. And the poem fell dead from the press—that poor 
creature Wilson, who had paralleled Domett with Milton in his 
customary bleating-speech, and praised away at a mad rate so long 
as his poems were contributions to Blackwood, never said a little 
mentioning Scotch word about this! I told D. how Moxon would 
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act, and as simple telling succeeded so indifferently with him, I 

wanted really to spare you (by telling it you a little more explic- 

itly; a mortification, as there is no doubt it would be. I shall now 

tell you as secret that the most bepraised Poetess of that time, met 

with the same rebuff just after—thro’ a real friend’s mediation too! 
Write and say your favour rests again on 


Yours ever, 
R. B. 
The copy is a proof sheet—pray keep it safely. 


As Domett left England for New Zealand in April, 1842, this 
letter might have been written in the July following. 


Yale University 
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TATE AND THE WHITE DEVIL 
By Haze.ton SPENCER 


Nahum Tate’s adaptation of The White Devil was published 
by Richard Wellington in 1707,’ under the title of “ Injur’d 
Love: Or, The Cruell Husband. A Tragedy. Design’d to be 
Acted at the Theatre Royal.” ? That “ Design’d”! It reminds 
one of the Hindu distinction, “ B. A., Plucked.” Tate is de- 
scribed on the title page as “ Author of the Tragedy call’d 
King Lear,” eloquent testimony to the unchanged status of 
the law of literary mewm and tuum since Shakespeare’s own 
day. The Poet Laureate’s acknowledgment to Webster is like- 
wise precisely nil, though in the epilogue he admits that he 


. . . chose a Vessel that would bear the shock 
Of Censure; Yes, old Built, but Heart of Oak. 


Since this piece is not described in Sampson’s “ Belles Lettres ” 
Webster, nor in Mr. Lucas’s noble edition, a supplementary 
report may not come amiss. 

That the copy for Injur’d Love consisted of a corrected 
quarto, with in addition a number of inserted leaves, seems 
reasonably certain, both on the ground of general probability 
and from certain peculiarities in the type-setting. For exam- 
ple, on sig. B[1} (1. 2. 181; * J. Z., p. 5), Camillo’s eighth 
speech begins with a lower-case letter. Qq read: “ Cam. A pox 
on’t, as I am a Christian; tell me. . . .” Presumably the ob- 
jectionable phrases were struck out with a pen, the corrector 
failing to indicate a capital letter for “ tell.” Faithfully follow- 
ing copy, the compositor set up: “Cam. tell me... .” An- 
other odd feature is the occurrence in italic type of many of 
the single words substituted by Tate.* It looks as though Tate 


Term Catalogue, Trinity Term, 1707, ed. Arber, 3. 556. 

? Sigs. A[1], 2, [8, 4], ete., through K [2]. Though apparently never staged, the 
piece was sufficiently known to make one among the targets of Fielding’s ridicule in 
Tom Thumb the Great, even Webster’s phraseology being credited to “ Injured 
Love.” 

® Line references agree with Mr. Lucas’s numbering. 

“That is, they are words which Restoration practice, rather free with italics, 
would normally set up in roman. Not all the words incorrectly italicised are substi- 
tutions by Tate, but nearly all are. 
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wrote these words in marginally, drawing a line under each 
and on to the place where he wished it inserted, the composi- 
tor mistaking his intention and setting such words in italic. 

We would expect Tate to use the fourth edition (1672) of 
The White Devil, in view of the practice of the Shakespeare 
adapters, who regularly employ the latest quarto.® This is as- 
suming, of course, that Tate’s version was not made before 
1672, a safe assumption, as will be clear from the subjoined 
analysis of the plot. It apparently belongs to the early school 
of eighteenth-century sentiment. That the source was either 
Q3 (1665) or Q4 (1672) is certain, as the following identities 
between them and J. L. go to show.’ The first citation is in 
each case the reading of Injur’d Love, the second (where a 
difference exists) that of Qq 3, 4. The readings in parentheses 
are those of Qq 1, 2 (1612, 1631). 1. 1. 12: dash’d, dasht 
(pasht). 4. 1. 51: the rest are, The next are (Next are). 
4. 1.59: These are for, (These are). 5. 6. 285, 286: Lod. By 
Mine. Gio. Thine! (. . . By thine . . . mine?). As between 
Qq 3 and 4, it is impossible to be certain which Tate used, 
though a trifling bit of evidence points to the latter. W. D. 
2.1.45. I. L.: Greatness. Q 4: greatness. Qq 1, 2, 3: great- 
nesse? Here spelling and punctuation agree in excluding all 
quartos save the last. 

As was often the case, the prologue is mostly composed in 
a different key from that of the play. For nearly a century 
after the triumph of sentiment the prologues and epilogues 
were still apt to be rakish. 


I've lookt and lookt and still the Coast is clear; 
I see not one Brach’ano Husband here. 


Well! Grant our Wicked Husband and wrong’d Wife 
Are Figures somewhat larger than the Life: 

Yet were our Females pleas’d to speak their Mind, 
Ive shrew’d Suspicion, that we shou’d find 

Few Dames complain of Husbands over-kind. 


Yet at the end the moral note is struck. After explaining that 


° On underlining as a symbol for italicization see Ronald B. McKerrow, Introduc- 
tion to Bibliography, pp. 218, 251. 
®See H. Spencer, Shakespeare Improved. 
*T am indebted for assistance in collating to Dr. H. F. Scott-Thomas. 
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“ Younkers from the City ” have turned quite as wicked and 
“almost as witty ” as the “ Bucks ” of the beau monde, Tate 
inquires: 

What Refuge then’s for Virtue left? What fort? [To the boxes. 

You Virtuous Ladies, and a Pious Court. 

There English Principles their Posts maintain ; 

There Morals, Piety, and Hymen reign. 

Therefore, for Interest now, if not for Shame, 

You'll tack about, and play the prudent Game, + To the Pit. 

I see it in your Looks, you'll all reclaim. 

All did I say? hold, that’s a bold pretence, 

I mean all you that have a Grain of Sense: 

Tho’ hair-brain’d Rakes slight Royal Reason’s Rules, 

And Fools to th’ End of th’ Chapter will be Fools ; 

You Wits the Sov’reign Summons will obey, 

And, First, to shew you’re in a mending way, 

You'll often visit our Reforming Play. 


Act 1 


The opening scene is tagged “ ACT I. SCENE A Garden to 
Vittoria’s Appartments.” [Scene 2] is not indicated; it begins, 
presumably in the same setting, with Brachiano’s entrance. 
Aside from verbal changes, there is no important deviation 
from W. D. till 1. 2. 154. At this point, where in the original 
play the success of Flamineo’s suit in Brachiano’s behalf is 
indicated by Vittoria’s terse aside in her husband’s presence, 
“ How shals rid him hence? ”, Tate elevates her character ab- 
ruptly: “ Yes I will meet him, but for other Ends / Than their 
vile Purposes.” 

From 1. 2. 205 on, the scene of Brachiano’s courtship is 
almost entirely rewritten. In the original this begins with an 
improper passage playing on “ jewel,” and then comes Vitto- 
ria’s account of her symbolic dream, which leads up to her 
subtle suggestion of the murder of the Duchess. Tate “ im- 
proves ” Vittoria: 

I make 
This Visit to prescribe your Grief a Cure... . 
’Tis Resolutely at once to quench and stifle 
This hopeless Passion. 


“These minutes,” the Duke remonstrates, “ are too Precious.” 
3 
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Sir, I know their Value, 
And shall improve ’em to our mutual Benefit. 


It was my Lot 

To be high born and bred, and then reduc’d 
To fortune’s Ebb, and (to compleat my Woes) 
Made Hymen’s Martyr, Wedded to Aversion; 
Yet still the Name of Husband’s Venerable; 
My Vow was Sacred. .. . 


Brachiano pronounces the match void, as being unnatural; but 
Vittoria reminds him that his “ was at least Religious,” and 
that. his wife is “the Pride of Nature, and Paradise of Ver- 
tues.” Needless to say, the biting asides of Flamineo are de- 
leted, but at this point a fragment of Cornelia’s first foreboding 
speech is introduced. Vittoria continues: 

Beware my Lord! Orphans and Widows cries, 

Defrauded Labour’s starving Sighs are loud; 


But none, to draw down Vengeance from Above, 
No! None like the Complaints of injur’d Love. 


The emphasis couplet sets forth the title of the play and points 
its moral. The Duke replies, but Vittoria does most of the 
talking. She takes a high-toned, sentimental stand, declaring 
that her charms are 


yet above the Purchase 
Of Crowns and Scepters; brighter too than they, 
While deck’t with Innocence—That Jewel lost 
The Mountain Nymph, that dresses at a Fountain 
Her inn’cent Head with Daisies, wou’d out-shine me 
Blazing with Diamonds. 


Tate’s weakness for alliteration in the style of Pyramus and 
Pistol reappears in Vittoria’s final warning: 


And howling Horrour haunt the guilty Bed. 


Webster’s text is resumed with Brachiano’s assurance that his 
power can protect his beloved. Cornelia’s reproaches, though 
no longer just, are unaltered, which accounts no doubt for the 
re-emphasis in Vittoria’s last speech: 

Mistaken Zeal, but ’tis a Parent’s Care, 

And Duty bids me wait for her Conviction; 


Tho’ mists of Errour Innocence may shroud, 
Truth and the Sun shine brighter from a cloud. 
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The closing couplet is in just the bright major key which in 
Tate’s revision makes such discord with the rich minor of King 
Lear. These lines replace Vittoria’s wild ery, “ O me accurst! ” 
The remainder of the scene is not violently altered. 

Scene 3 (lacking a descriptive tag) begins with Act 2 of 
W. D. It proceeds without structural alteration up to the 
feigned reconciliation of Brachiano with Francisco, 2. 1. 149. 
Here, instead of Isabella’s entering, Brachiano is told that she 
awaits him, and Camillo, Marcello, and Flamineo come in. 
The scene then continues as from 2. 1. 280, the point at which 
in the original play Isabella withdraws. Camillo receives his 
commission, but the discussion of his cuckoldom is omitted, 
since Vittoria has not wronged him. Thus the emblem passage 
and the fable of the sun are left out. 


Act 2 


“SCENE I. A Grotto, Isabella leaning over a Fountain, 
Brachiano enters with a surly Deportment, she makes him a 
low Reverence, and moving forward a second or third time.” 
The stage direction is not very well phrased. I suppose it 
means that Isabella is pictorially posed up-stage, and then 
comes down to Brachiano, making three genuflections en route. 
What we have here is of course the interview omitted from the 
previous scene (W. D. 2. 1. 150 ff.). It proceeds without se- 
rious alteration up to 2. 1. 174, where, as Isabella bursts into 
tears, Tate makes one of his clumsy attempts at force by strik- 
ing out Brachiano’s “ O dissemblance!” and substituting “O 
crocodile! ” Instead of the Duke’s almost uninterrupted tirade, 
the adapter supplies Isabella with several speeches in the she- 
tragedy style. He also specifies thunder and lightning and “ A 
noise under Ground ” to indicate the displeasure of, presum- 
ably, the Higher Powers with Brachiano’s wicked course. 

After 2. 1. 216, Tate interpolates several speeches. With 
sentimental self-consciousness Isabella declares, having assured 
Brachiano of her prayers: 


Our Sacred Band dissolv’d, methinks we look 
Like the Transgressing Pair from Eden chas’d, 
A dreadful Vow fix’d, like the flaming Sword, 

High brandisht and divorcing our Return; 
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But here’s the Disproportion, Exil’d Eve 
Fled with her Consort; I condemn’d Forlorn, 
To wander a wide World of Woe alone! 


Now the Duke sees the Cardinal and his brother-in-law off- 
stage; Brachiano’s next speech brings in another gibe at Fran- 
cisco’s corpulence ; 


Go, go, Complain to the great Duke your Brother, 
And now’s your time, He’s sailing down the Walk 
With his loud Mouth’d Church-Second; Go, ply him 
With a Broad Side; he has Bulk to bear it. 


Isabella is given an additional speech to emphasize the self- 
sacrifice of her proposal to delude her brother. It is a good 
example of Tate’s unaided style, as readers will recognize who 
recall the diction of his versions of Lear, Coriolanus, and 
Richard II. 


To make you Friends, I will to Shades Retire, 
(Like an unmatched Turtle there to Mourn) 

For your Repose I weigh not the World’s Censure. 
The World and I have done—yet I cou’d wish 

At this last Scene, a crowded Theatre 

To gazing Statues with Attention charm’d, 

Till rouz’d with more than personated Moans, 
They rung my Plaudit with a peal of Groans. 


Webster has certainly not developed Isabella’s full possibilities 
as a pathetic character. Though his moral judgment does not 
waver, his admiration for Vittoria makes him a little cavalier 
with the Duchess. Tate’s shift of emphasis is reflected in his 
title; but if he is right in presenting Isabella at fuller length, 
he is wrong in turning her into the conventional heroine of 
self-sacrifice. It was, I suppose, inevitable that he should do 
so. Tate was a rather facile hack without a spark of artistic 
genius. It is in just such men that one finds clues to literary 
methods and motives which abler men, like Dryden, succeed 
in covering up. 

The scene of Isabella’s pretended jealousy is radically re- 
vised, 2. 1. 245-75, being expanded to eighty-two lines, chiefly 
Tate’s own. Again we must credit the adapter with good in- 
tentions and with recognizing that Webster has by no means 
exhausted the opportunities of this situation. The trouble is 
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partly in the style; Tate offers a queer blend of sentimental 
and grotesque. To Francisco’s plea for patience, Isabella 
replies : 

Tell me of Precedents ? 

Let Politicians, Poets, Pedants, 


Physicians, Petty-foggers, follow Precedents; 
I’m an Original. 


To which the Duke returns, with atrocious neatness, “ Not 
worth the Copying.” “Tle publish a Decree,” continues his 
sister, 


That Ladies look well to their Hearts—Marriage is 
A Lottery! Ten Blanks to a Prize; the Bride will turn to Wife, 
Queen for a Day, and Slave for all her Life. 


The Duke and Monticelso (variously spelled in this version) 
can only suppose that madness or witchcraft is responsible for 
the lady’s subsequent antics, and indeed one fears that the 
stage effect would be unbearably comic. To remind the au- 
dience that she is feigning, Isabella speaks aside to her 
husband : 
I pray Sir tell me, 
How like you my Performances ? 
Bra. Admirable, and like a topping Actress. 


Brachiano likewise plays more of a part than in the original. 


Support me Love, this is a stunning Blow! 

Who waits there fetch the Prince, 

Come Sir for pitty’s sake—And you, my Lord, [To Francisco 
Your Word shou’d carry Authority. to Mont. 


The decorum of the scene is not improved when, upon Isa- 
bella’s “ I’le instantly to Padua,” the Cardinal replies, “To 
Bedlam.” Tate prolongs the scene and heightens its emotional 
effect by bringing in Giovanni; if this use of the boy were in 
the original play, Webster’s editors would describe it as a char- 
acteristic touch. Brachiano continues to play the role Isabella 
has set him. After her exit with Giovanni come thirty-nine 
lines of Tate’s. They begin with Brachiano’s cool announce- 
ment that he was the aggressor. Then “ Officers of the Inqui- 
sition Court appear,” and the cruel husband learns from 
Monticelso that Vittoria is in custody, that her trial is immi- 
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nent, and that Camillo is dead. This colloquy replaces Web- 
ster’s curious scene (2. 2.) of the conjuror and dumb shows 
(partly used later on, in Act 3, save that Isabella’s death is, 
of course, not announced). The manner of Camillo’s death is 
not specified, which makes rather mystifying Francisco’s men- 
tion, retained from 3. 2. 116, of the vaulting-horse. The scene 
ends with a couplet heralding Brachiano’s murderous purpose: 


With me th’ endang’ring of a Mistress’s Life, 
Is ample Warrant to dispatch a Wife. 


Scene [2] The “SCENE changes to a Court of Justice 
shew’d as sitting for Vittoria’s Arraignment, six Lieger Ambas- 
sadors as Auditors.” In his first speech Monticelso raises the 
question of Brachiano’s possible appearance at the trial. We 
then pass, omitting the preliminary scene of Flamineo, Mar- 
cello, and the Lawyer, to the arraignment of Vittoria (3. 2). 
The omission of the bulk of 3.1, does not damage the structure 
of the play; but we lose the character contrast between Mar- 
cello and Flamineo, and, what is even more vital, the Web- 
sterian disillusion of the latter’s speeches. Tate is a very irri- 
tating kind of optimist. The arraignment itself follows the 
original pretty faithfully. An unforgivable omission is Vit- 
toria’s successful skirmish with the lawyer. Tate allows her 
only the initial protest against the use of Latin, whereupon 
Monticelso takes up the cudgels. Vittoria’s superb defiance is 
no longer that of the tigress at bay: she is Innocence falsely 
accused. The powerful speeches in which she denies her guilt 
and clamors for proof lose dramatic force because we know 
she is innocent, while such fierceness as is left in them, and 
Tate leaves a good deal, seems inconsistent with the paragon 
of virtue whom we have watched rejecting with rather too con- 
scious rectitude the nefarious proposals of Brachiano. 


Act 3 


Scene 1 lacks a descriptive tag. It is based on that part of 
the original 2.2 bearing on the murder of the Duchess Isa- 
bella. The opening lines are altered to refer exclusively to the 
Duchess and not to Camillo. After 2. 2. 34, we pass to the end 
of the scene, which closes with a prediction by the magician 
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that Brachiano, unable to foresee his own tragedy, is to pay 
yet more dearly for “ injur’d love.” 

Scene 2 resumes Webster’s 3. 2, immediately after Vit- 
toria’s exit; Brachiano does not reappear till later (I. L. 3. 3) ; 
Flamineo’s aside is now a soliloquy, considerably altered : 


I’ve scap’d the Storm, but left Vittoria Stranded, and bound in 
Honour to get her off; but personal safety is the first Point of Poli- 
ticks. I must shift my Flag that’s certain; but what Colours to 
put up, whether Merry, Melancholy or Mad, is the Question. The 
last has most Priviledges belonging: Ill counterfeit Distraction 
for the Disgrace of my Sister, *twill keep of dangerous Questions. 
I will talk to any Man, answer no Man; and for a time be a poli- 
tick Mad-man. 


The little passage with Giovanni is postponed till I. L. 3. 3, 
and we have eleven lines of exposition, partly by Antonio and 
Gasparo, but chiefly from Lodovico (also spelled Ludovico) , 
who informs us that he has indeed been engaged in piracy, but 


was summon’d off by the politick Cardinal 
And Duke of Florence to some Land-Service, 
Some dry State-Mischief, and in such a Post, 
Where I’d serve Volunteer. 
Gasp. Against Brachiano. 
Lud. Driv’n by the double force of Love and Spight; 
Hatred to him, Love to his Murder’d Dutchess. 


Though not felicitously expressed, this piece of clearer motiva- 
tion probably strengthens the play. We then proceed with 
Webster’s 3. 3, without however Marcello and the ambassa- 
dors. The principal alteration is the excision of the more sar- 
donic of Flamineo’s and Lodovico’s speeches. 

Scene 3 is also undescribed. It begins with the pretended 
reconciliation of Brachiano and Florence (3. 2. 306-52). Fran- 
cisco’s expository speech (lines 313-19) is preserved virtually 
intact, through either Tate’s oversight or the compositor’s fail- 
ure to recognize marks of deletion. It duplicates Flamineo’s 
announcement that he will pretend madness, several lines 
being repeated without change. After this scene we continue 
with Webster’s 4. 1, which is not much altered. 

Scene 4 is “ A Court-Yard before a Cloyster.” This is Web- 
ster’s 4. 2, sadly reduced. It runs without much alteration 
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through line 42; but the quarrel between Brachiano and his 
mistress, one of the finest things in The White Devil, is entirely 
omitted; immediately after the reading of the letter the Duke 
discloses his plan of stealing Vittoria away. Thus structurally 
the play does not greatly suffer; the trouble with Tate’s revi- 
sion of this scene is that like the base Indian he has thrown 
away all that made it splendid. His reason is, of course, that 
Vittoria is innocent; this fact is emphasized by Flamineo’s 
announcement of Brachiano’s plan to abduct her. Despite her 
absence, the Duke’s “ For you Vittoria Think of a Dutchesse 
Title” is retained, slightly altered, the inference being that 
now that marriage is feasible no moral obstacle remains. 
Flamineo’s fable is omitted, surely no great loss. 


“SCENE [5] Continues,” though 4 represents a nunnery 
and 5 is outside the cardinals’ conclave. The ambassadors’ en- 
trance is postponed. After instructing the guard, which has 
been posted, not by Lodovico, but by a courtier and a captain, 
Florence addresses Lodovico, Gasparo, and Antonio: 


Remember Gentlemen, you have all sworn 

To prosecute the murder of Brachiano. 

Ant. We have Sir. 

Lud. Your bounty Sir will mind ’em of their Promise, 
They never fail’d at Mischief. And for me, 
Revenge will be your best Remembrancer. 

I was enamour’d on Brachiano’s Dutchess, 

The virtuous Jsabella, your fair Sister, 

Tho’ she ne’er knew it—she was poison’d Sir, 
Upon my Life she was, for which I’ve Sworn 
Long since, to avenge her Murder on Brachiano. 


This replaces the pageantry of the election, for the servant 
comes in immediately with the news of Vittoria’s flight. As 
exposition it is certainly plainer than Webster’s, but it seems 
pretty bald. The innocence of Vittoria is somewhat obscured 
in this scene, since the report is unaltered—she has “ fled the 
City ”’—nothing is said about abduction. The entrance of the 
new pope is postponed till later in the scene. Francisco and 
his bravos announce their plans and depart. The examination 
of Lodovico by the Pope and the Duke’s trick are omitted. 
The act ends with the entrance of the ambassadors (the lines 
of Gasparo and Lodovico being transferred to the captain and 
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courtier) , the entrance of Monticelso, and the sentence against 


Brachiano and Vittoria. 
Act 4 


“SCENE I. Brachiano’s Palace. Enter Flamineo and Mar- 
cello. Flamineo in a Masquerading Dress, a Vizard in his 
Hand. This is Webster’s 5. 1. It begins with the first real 
clash between Flamineo and Marcello, partly in lines of Tate’s 
own composition, partly from 4. 1. 32-65. Tate fails to make 
his intentions clear, for Marcello’s strictures still reflect on his 
sister, while their transfer to this place is evidently to avoid 
making Brachiano’s suit successful prior to the marriage. Flor- 
ence does not appear in Acts 4 and 5. It is Lodovico who plays 
Moor, with Antonio and Gasparo as Capuchins. After the 
Duke welcomes them and leaves, “Several Ladies Masq’d, 
pass over the Stage.” Flamineo’s exit is thus motivated : 


There goes the Covey, I must single out one before the 
Ball begins, 
*Tis the right use of Masquerading, 


and the conspirators are left alone. After their departure 
comes the little scene of Zanche with the brothers, telescoped 
with Marcello’s death scene. The former is greatly expanded, 
while the colloquy between “ Mulinassar” and Flamineo is 
omitted, though it contains some of the best speeches of the 
play. This scene begins with Zanche’s entrance in a vizard, 
for the purpose of testing Flamineo’s constancy. The latter 
“returns, dragging in one of the Masque-Women, she breaks 
from him.” The masked Zanche then accepts him, and he 
responds, “ I’me for the first kind Bidder.” She questions him 
about his reported love for herself, and he betrays his motive, 
in the speeches originally addressed to Hortensio. She then 
unmasks and pretends to accept his assurance that he knew her 
and was merely acting; but “ Whilst he unlocks the Door, she 
speaks under ”: 


Now will I put on another Vizard of Dissimulation. 
Enter the Room with him, 
And study a Moor’s Revenge, whilst in his very Arms. 


But as Flamineo “ Kisses her again, and pulls to the Door,” 
Marcello enters, taking some of Cornelia’s lines. The latter 
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does not appear till after the breach between the brothers 


(Webster’s 5. 2). This scene is considerably altered through- 
out in diction. 


“SCENE [2] changes to the Tilt-yard.” This is 5.3, in mod- 
ern editions, and the beginning of Act 5 in Qq 3, 4. It proceeds 
about as in the original up to the withdrawal of Brachiano. 
Then, in place of the analysis of the Duke’s character by the 
conspirators, we have a few trivial lines by Tate, on which the 
act ends. 

Act 5 


“SCENE [1] opens and discovers Brachiano in Bed, Vit- 
toria, Ludovico and Attendants.’ There is no serious altera- 
tion, though much condensation, notably the omission of the 
conspirators’ Latin and the reduction of their talk with Zanche 
after the Duke dies. W. D., Scene 4, follows without a break. 
It is much reduced, and Cornelia’s mad scene is excised. Scene 
2 of I. L. (described as SCENE 3d’’) is the last, in “ Vit- 
toria’s Apartment.” This is the 5.6 of modern editions, Scene 
5 being omitted. “ Vittoria to Zanche. Vitt. with a Book in 
her hand. Song. Flamineo Enters.” There is some reduction, 
but otherwise not much alteration. 





So much for the revision of the plot. As for the alterations 
in diction, some are inspired by the same motive, the eleva- 
tion of the heroine’s character; but many other considerations 
play their part. It may be instructive to list them, with an 
illustration or two apiece, since they indicate so clearly the 
fundamental points of difference between the two schools of 
drama represented by the original play and the adaptation. I 
select the illustrations from the hundreds I have tabulated. 
The first reading is normally that of J. L. 

Compositor’s errors. (I. L. has its share.) 

Elevation of Vittoria’s character. 3.2.57: You raise a Blood 
more Virtuous on this Cheek. (For: as noble.) 3. 2. 252: 
You came from Venice with suspected Fame. (For: a most 
notorious strumpet.) 3.2.157: Who visited you on that fatal 
Night? (For: Who lodg’d beneath your roof?) 

General purification. 1. 2. 167: visit. (For: lie with.) 
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1. 2.170: sleep with. (For: lie with.) 2.1.60: She’s your—. 
(For: She is your Strumpet.) 2.2.62: were she my Mistress. 
(For: a whore of mine.) 2.1.73: Vice. (For: Lust.) 3.1.67: 
the Proofs, / Will put a better Face on our Proceedings. (For: 
Of her black lust, shall make her infamous.) 

Correction of textual errors. 1. 2.178: so. (For: say.) 

Accuracy. 1.2.145: Brother-in-Law. (For: brother.) 

Clearness of exposition. 2. 1. 5: Such Poul-Cats as Bra- 
chiano. (For: The Pole-cats that haunt to’t.) 2.1. 212, 213: 
I shall take care of him. (This replaces, by a specific indica- 
tion that Flamineo is to kill Camillo, the original hint respect- 
ing the attempt to make the death seem accidental.) 

Clearness and simplicity of style. 1. 1. 44: Come, bear a 
Manly Patience. (For: Have a full man within you.) 1.2.2: 
The best of Rest t’ ye. (For: Your best of rest.) 

Avoidance of repetition. 3.2. 77: sundry. (For: several, 
which occurs two lines before.) 

Modernization of usage, idiom, and allusion. 1.2.8: Chariot. 
(For: caroach.) 1. 2. 76: Fare you well. (For: God boy 
you.) $.2.110: has. (For: hath.) 5.3. 187: (The reference 
to the New River is excised.) 

Modernization or correction of grammar. 1. 2. 22: Who. 
(For: Which.) 2. 1.136: fall. (For: falls.) 

Condensation. (Many lines and passages are excised, no 
other reason being apparent.) 

Correction of metre. (Webster’s hypermetricality goes far 
beyond Shakespeare. Tate tries hard to regularize. Words here 
bracketed are omitted in J. L.; words italicized are introduced 
by I. L.) 1. 2.262: Never dropt Mildew on [a] Flow’r here till 
now. 2. 1. 28: That you having nobly entred on the World. 
(Entred was no longer trisyllabic.) 2.1.375: Count Lod’wick, 
who was rumour’d for a Pyrate.” (For: Lodowick.) 3.2. 165: 
[Why] Charity, my Charity, which should flow. (This looks 
as if Tate merely ticked off ten syllables on his fingers.) 

Refinement. 1. 2. 127: Paltry. (For: lousie, though this 
word, said to be popular in refined circles today, is allowed in 
3. 3. 76, in one of Flamineo’s pseudo-mad speeches.) 1. 2. 306: 
That I may bear my State above the Level. (For: beard out 
of.) 2.1.54, 55: (I. L. omits “ You shift your shirt there 
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When you retire from Tennis.” Since the context, with the 
Cardinal’s other charges, is unaltered, the motive here is doubt- 
less due to the pressure of decorum.) 2. 1. 298-301. (I. L. 
inevitably omits Flamineo’s account of the Doctor’s projected 
attempt on Dublin.) 3. 3.130: But let him go. (For: A pox 
upon him.) 

Stage exigencies. 1.2.9: Lights. (For: torches.) (There 
are also a number of changes necessitated by the structural 
alterations described in the foregoing synopsis of the plot.) 

Toning down of vigorous or figurative diction. 2. 1. 12: 
greater Variance. (For: louder.) 3.1.7, 8: Brings his own 
_ seat. (For: Should travel as Dutch-women go to Church: 
Bear their stool with them.) 

Pumping up of vigor, poetry, etc. 2.1. 207: a Lapland Tem- 
pest. (For: horrid.) (There is not a great deal of this.) 

“ Loyalty.” 1. 2. 318-20. (I. ZL. omits Flamineo’s caustic 
account of the effect of his term at court.) 

Omission or alteration of profanity. (This category includes 
modifications of disrespectful allusions to the clergy; cf. the 
writings of Jeremy Collier, Arthur Bedford, et al. Thus J. L. 
omits Brachiano’s fling at the priests, 3. 2. 173-76.) 1. 2. 78: 
Hope refuse me. (For: God.) 1. 2. 198: I’me lost indeed. 
(For: I am lost eternally.) 2. 1.220: cruel. (For: cursed.) 
3. 2. 169: Reverend Sir. (For: Sirrah Priest.) 3. 3. 62: 
Melancholy. (For: The God of Melancholy.) 3. 2.338, 339: 
Sweet Innocence! Let her sleep. (For: When God shall please 
. . . Good God let.) 4. 1. 63, 64: (I. L. omits “ And some 
Divines you might find folded there; But that I slip them 
o’re for Conscience sake.”) 4. 3. 11: Knight of the Sacred 
Order. (For: Holy Ghost.) 

There are also upward of three hundred changes in diction 
for which I can suggest no more specific cause than Tate’s 
whimsical taste for tampering. Here are a few samples. 1. 2. 
69: Spight of. (For: Despight.) 1.2.176: Think you. (For: 
Do you think.) 1. 2. 195: dearest Charmer. (For: happy 
Lady.) 1.2.200: deadly. (For: loathed.) 1.2.299: dread- 
ful. (For: fearful.) 2.1.13: I make no doubt. (For: do 
not.) 2. 1. 37, 38: Repentance then will follow, like a Sting 
Plac’d in the Adder’s Stern. (For: tail.) 2. 1. 90: busy. 
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(For: busied.) 2. 1.160: I smile upon no Females. (For: I 
do not use to kiss.) 2. 1. 202: sacred. (For: blessed.) 





In his version of King Lear Tate subscribes to poetic jus- 
tice, but not in Injur’d Love. Despite her elevation his Vit- 
toria meets the same fate as Webster’s. Indeed, aside from the 
influence of that great vague principle, decorum, the neo- 
classical rules have not much affected this adaptation. The 
treatment of Vittoria may have been modelled on Dryden’s 
elevation and simplification of Cleopatra and Cressida. By and 
large the reviser’s methods do not differ from those of the 
Restoration improvers of Shakespeare; yet on the whole 
Injur’d Love seems more likely to have followed Banks’s she- 
tragedies and Collier’s attack than to have preceded them. Leav- 
ing out of consideration The Sicilian Usurper, which is not per- 
tinent to this point, in both his Lear and his Ingratitude of a 
Commonwealth, Tate makes much of illicit sexual passion. 
His purification of Vittoria and his moralizing tone indicate a 
date of composition subsequent at least to 1698, and the allu- 
sion in the prologue to the court “ where Morals, Piety, and 
Hymen reign” brings the terminus ex quo down to 1702. Prob- 
ably the adaptation was made not long before its publication 
in 1707. 


The Johns Hopkins University 











NAHUM TATE AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By H. F. Scort-THomas 


The Restoration contains an appreciable quantity of literary 
expressions irreducible to the dominant forces at work in the 
epoch.... The Restoration is unable to forget the Renais- 
sance. Not only does it preserve in its innermost self this sub- 
conscious remembrance, but it also possesses the other’s creative 
faculties in a latent state, inhibited but always ready to re- 
awaken; and under one form or another, through the artistic 
expressions of the moment, this secret quality allows itself to be 
seen or divined.* 


The work of the Laureate, Nahum Tate, was the product 
of this quality. He stands, Janus-like, with one face turned 
towards the past and the other looking to the future. Psy- 
chologically, he was entirely out of sympathy with the popular 
modes. Limited intellectual power put rationalism, neo-classical 
ideals, and the new scientific method almost entirely beyond 
his reach, and left him bathing himself in the tepid waters of 
his own equally limited emotions. Indeed, it is into bourgeois 
conscientiousness, sentimental virtue, and ready “sensibility,” 
such as his, that the eighteenth century struck its roots and 
first drew feeble warmth and thin nutriment for the earliest 
indications of the recrudescence of Elizabethan spirit which 
was to flower in the Romantic movement, a century later. Yet 
Tate constantly strove to tickle the palates of his own genera- 
tion with the fare to which they had become inured. The exi- 
gencies, first of his economic situation, and then of his official 
post, compelled him to grapple with materials and modes 
which were far beyond his strength, and which were utterly 
distasteful to him, in an unceasing effort to wring from their 
stubborn fibres a bare sustenance; and only a death in the 
Mint * released him at length from the dreary struggle. It is 
to this effort that the superficial, occasional, and generally 
journalistic character of his work is to be attributed, as well as 
the all-pervading atmosphere of relaxation and lassitude which 
hangs over it like a dark cloud. 


*Cazamian, A History of English Literature, New York, 1928, 2. 8. 
2 Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, 11. 100. 
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Two additional circumstances aggravated the situation: 
Tate was a man of congenital weakness of constitution,’ which 
probably left him tired at the start; and he was an Irishman,* 
to whose natural, racial sentimentality and emotionalism all 
that smacked of the cold, cynical realism of the Restoration 
must have been particularly discouraging and repellent. 

Tate’s relation to his period will be rendered the more intelli- 
gible if the main tendencies of the era are examined in turn, 
and duly associated with him. The first of these is neo-classi- 
cal. With the passing of all the fine careless rapture of the 
Renaissance, the exhaustion of the inventive faculty, and the 
satiety of the imagination and of the emotions, a longing had 
arisen for the equilibrium, rest, peace, tranquillity, and preci- 
sion which only law and order could give. A suitable and 
satisfactory code had been found in the literature and culture 
of the ancient worlds, and behind the massive shoulders of Ben 
Jonson, an important faction in the English realm of culture 
had begun to move toward the neo-classical goal. 

The march was accelerated, though not inaugurated or 
directed, by French influence. France had emerged from the 
Thirty Years’ War with the hegemony of Europe in her grasp. 
She was one. Richelieu and Mazarin had crushed Protestant- 
ism at home, even while supporting it abroad, and had estab- 
lished a strong central government. A similar organization 
shaped the course of the national literature. The Pléiade had 
promulgated a definite code, and in 1635 the Academy had 
been organized under Richelieu. France had gone over to 
classicism under Moliére and Boileau. 

Even before the civil war, England had felt the influence of 
France. The French marriage of Charles I and the fondness 
of the Cavaliers for Gallic manners and customs had drawn the 
two kingdoms together. Now, the English King and his nobil- 
ity had lived at the French court, and had returned more 
strongly imbued with the French influence than would have 
been possible had the Channel always flowed between them. 
The Restoration, therefore, represents no sharp break with the 


8In the preface to his A Poem upon Tea, 1702, p. [8], Tate writes: “.. fa) 
must honestly acknowledge, ’tis to This (despicable) Tea-Leat that I owe Recovery 
out of a weakly Constitution from the very Cradle... .” 
* Biographia Dramatica, 1812, 1. 2. 703. 
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past, but rather a quickening under the French stimulus, of 
movements, English in their origin, but analogous to similar 
movements on the continent. Even without the Restoration, 
England must have moved, eventually, toward neo-classicism. 

The whole movement was based upon a theory, and looked 
toward an ideal, both entirely external and objective. It was 
the calm, tranquil, open-eyed attitude toward life, which re- 
fused to allow itself to be hurried or to become irritated or 
confused by ambition, contradiction, or complexity; It was the 
balanced, practical, realistic simplicity of matter and of form, 
that fascinated an age whose eager, ambitious idealism, nascent 
imagination, and tingling emotions had brought only confu- 
sion, bitterness, and repletion. In short, it was an even pro- 
portion, a regular organization, a perfection of form, which 
came to be the ideal of the neo-classical group. 

All that was strange, unusual, singular, particular, or exotic, 
apart from the accepted extravagances of a few genres like 
the heroic tragedy, all that could not be brought into harmony 
with the whole, or catalogued and classified according to rule, 
law, and precedent, was to be viewed with distrust, if not with 
actual dislike and contempt. Conformity, regularity, conven- 
tion, rule, and discipline, were to be observed and followed. 
Elegance and deftness were highly esteemed. 

Rule, law, and precedent could be found and examined in 
the works of the ancients, Aristotle, Horace, and a host of 
lesser lights. These ancients were the rule, law, and order, 
more remotely, of a sovereign and inviolable code, the code of 
nature; and more immediately, of the French exponents of 
classicism, Boileau, Moliére, Corneille, and Racine. It was 
unnecessary to appeal from the ancients, however. They had 
rendered the laws of nature accessible and intelligible. They 
had done their work better than the French exponents of 
classicism. Indeed, so perfectly had they wrought, that to fol- 
low them was to follow nature, and never again would it be 
either necessary or possible for others to perform the same 
task. It was perfect, complete, final. 

To attain to the ideal with any measure of perfection was 
always quite beyond the comparatively muddled mind of an 
Englishmen, so incurably Gothic in its very timbre; but the 
national taste could move in the desired direction, as the Res- 
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toration and post-Restoration periods were to show. Accord- 
ingly, the group were closely intent upon organization; and 
after them came Tate, hobbling along, handicapped by his 
natural limitations and his Irish birth and education, striving 
to do what they were striving to do, the shadow of shadows. 

Throughout his dramatic works* he has observed, at least 
formally, the unities of time and of place, his most marked 
failure, apart from his Shakespearean adaptations, being in 
Injur’d Love, where his feeble powers made it impossible for 
him to mould Webster’s firmer and more twisted material along 
the desired lines.° Unity of action was always beyond his 
grasp, just as it is almost always beyond the grasp of any Eng- 
lishmen. Yet he strove for it in his own vague and indirect 
way by processes of consolidation and compression, and in 
some instances by a more direct motivation. To this circum- 
stantial evidence must be added his formal statement in the 
preface to King Lear: “I found the whole . . . a Heap of 
Jewels, unstrung and unpolisht. . . . "Twas my good Fortune 
to light on one Expedient to rectifie what was wanting in the 
Regularity and Probability of the Tale. ...” He had laid 
hold of the classical and neo-classical ideas of organization, 
even if he had not the strength or genius to give them a more 
complete and successful application. 

To the neo-classical vogue must be ascribed also the polish 
and regularity of his versification. It is true that in his early 
plays, following in the steps of Dryden, who in All for Love 
(1677) had abandoned the rhymed couplet, he too sets aside 
rhyme; but his verse is done consistently with regularity and 
precision.’ Such regularity and precision did not come natur- 


5Tate wrote nine plays: Brutus of Alba, 1678; The Loyal General, 1680; 
The History of King Lear, 1681; The History of King Richard the Second, pro- 
duced 1680, printed 1681; The Ingratitude of a Commonwealth, or Coriolanus, 
1682; A Duke and No Duke, produced 1684, published 1685; Cuckolds-Haven, 
1685; The Island Princess, 1687; Injur’d Love, 1707. 

® Injur’d Love is an adaptation of Webster's White Devil. See Professor Spen- 
cer’s article in this issue. 

7 For example (The Loyal General, 1. 1, p. 3) : 

Could I give Being to a thing so Tame! 
Rouse, rouse, thyself, Edraste, nor permit 
My active Blood to freeze within thy Veins ; 
If thou want’st Heat, come, to my Bosom fly, 
For I have yet enough of Warmth to spare. 
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ally to the man; yet he felt the demand for it, and strove by 
various devices to attain it, at least formally. Between the 
years 1677 and 1684, moreover, he was moving steadily towards 
greater regularity in his poems,’ and after 1684 his homage to 
the couplet is almost unbroken, the official occasional poems 
presenting, except for an odd “ Pindaric” ode, an almost 
unvaried succession of rhymed pentameters. That his heart 
never was in it, however, is obvious. The early diversified 
lyrics are, undoubtedly, what came more naturally to him. 


(Ibid., 2. 1, p. 11): 
What, mar these eyes with Penitential Tears, 
Fond Youth? They have too much of fire to weep. 
Their glances cou’d Create a Day in Cells, 
And kindle freezing Hermits into Dalliance. 

(Ibid., 3. 6, p. $1) : 


I'll make those Mansions fairer than those Bow’rs 
And in a Scene of thought repeat these Joys, 

So oft within these rev’ling Shades Possesst. 

See there thy rival, King, how lovelier far 

In Death than thou are Breathing? Fear him still, 
Be jealous of his Memory, and live 

Till ev’ry Subject scorns thee as I do, 

And Vermine like o’r-leap their Wooden King. 
State, Tempests, shake thee into Dust—Fates catch 
My Curse, and stamp it in their brazen Volumns. 


° Cf. Poems, First edition, 1677, and Second edition enlarged, 1684. 
The devices are numerous by which this desire for regularity is wrought out: 
I. The length of the line is changed : 


A. Long lines are often shortened : 
1677 That Rings my Own, or dearer Friends untimely Knell (p. 2). 
1684 That Rings my dearest Friends untimely Knell (p. 7). 
B. Sometimes a very long line may even be divided into two lines: 
1677 But now, forgetful of thy high Descent, meanly thou labour’st 
to foment .. . (p. 14). 
1684 But now forgetful of thy Bright Descent, 
Thy prostituted Pains foment, 
And feed the Vices of the Age ... (p. 17). 
C. A short line is lengthened : 
1677 Ev’n Hurricanes abroad are found . . . (p. 3). 
1684 From Hurricanes abroad less harm is found . . . (p. 7). 
1677 To guild thy Theam . . . (p. 11). 
1684 To guild the darkest Theam . . . (p. 14). 
D. Rarely, short lines may be combined into a long line: 
1677 Th’ Enormities 
Of these Apostate votaries 
But them and their Confed’rates too, with signal Rage 
pursu’d (p. 18). 
1684 But with a signal Rage their Crimes pursu’d . . . (p. 20). 
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Neo-classical “ good taste” is evident in his selection of 
words. Indeed, part of the ludicrous effect of his and Brady’s 
renditions of the Psalms ° may be traced to the very precision 
and aptness with which they have chosen their language, such 
precision and aptness giving an effect of superficial sprightli- 
ness and dexterity wholly out of harmony with the dignity and 
strength of the originals. There is direct evidence, too. Turn- 
ing again the leaves of the introduction to Lear, one comes 
upon Tate’s formal assertion: 


I have one thing more to apologize for, which is that I have 
us’d less Quaintness of Expression even in the Newest Parts of 
the Play. I confess, ’twas Design in me, partly to comply with 
my Author’s Style, to make the Scenes of a Piece, and partly to 
give it some Resemblance of the Time and Persons here 
Represented. 


In organization, language, and style, therefore, Tate felt and 
responded to the neo-classical stimulus. It was always 
unnatural to him, however, and though he practised the tenets 
with some degree of formal success, his heart never moved with 
his hand, and he never succeeded in acquitting himself with 
ease, spontaneity, or brilliance. 

Closely allied to neo-classicism, but broader in its scope, was 
the rationalistic movement. Indeed, in so far as neo-classicism 
is fundamentally the application to the realm of fine art of the 
principles of science which are inviolable because they are 


II. There are changes within the line: 
A. Words are often changed in order to do away with hypermetrical 


syllables: 
1677 And act thy Miseries o’re agen . . . (p. 5). 
1684 And act thy Troubles o’er agen . . . (p. 8). 


1677 Th’ Unfortunate Man, whom any Muse befriends (p. 18). 
1684 The wretched Man, whom any Muse befriends (p. 20). 

B. Changes in vocabulary are sometimes made to regularize stress : 
1677 Which the offending Pair did frame . . . (p. 13). 
1684 The first offending Pair did frame . . . (p. 16). 


1677 By the important Labours of Mankind .. . (p. 20). 
1684 By never-ceasing Labours of man-kind . . . (p. 21). 
C. Occasionally, merely the order of the words is altered for the sake of 
smoothness : 


1677 Is Folly, not to be forgiv’n, in ev’n thy Doating Age (p. 5). 

1684 Is Folly, not to be forgiv’n, ev’n in thy doating Age (p. 8). 
®[Brady and Tate] tr. and ed., An Essay of a New Version of the Psalms of 
David, 1695. 
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“nature’s,” the whole movement may be regarded as essen- 
tially only one phase of the general vogue of rationalism which 
was sweeping over England and permeating the life of the 
nation in all its various aspects. Rationalism disliked extrava- 
gance, imagination, fancy, and emotionalism. It sought order, 
simplicity, and the universal assent of common intelligence. In 
short, it did for manners, philosophy, religion, and all else, what 
neo-classicism was doing for esthetics. It had this, also, in 
common with neo-classicism: both were based upon a final 
authority. Here, however, there was a sharp difference; for 
neo-classicism was founded upon a sanction which was, imme- 
diately at least, external and objective, while the rationalist’s 
criterion was internal and subjective, that portion of the intel- 
lect which was marked by its very sanity as common to, and 
equal in, all men. The two could be merged, therefore, rational- 
ism being in a certain sense the potential activity of a faculty, 
and neo-classicism a code, a channel, into which rational per- 
formance might be directed, as, indeed, it came to be directed 
in such a man as Pope. Such merging was, of course, facili- 
tated and expedited by the fact that both neo-classicism and 
rationalism were inherently “ primitive ” and universal in their 
character. Neo-classicism looked back to a time when men’s 
minds had been unclouded by all the anxieties and perplexities 
which had arisen with the development of new and different 
theories and manners in the realm of art and literature; and 
rationalism strove to regain a position such as it had when the 
clear light of reason had burnt brightly within the brain of 
primitive men, before a confused philosophy and theology had 
half-choked intellectual interpretation, control, and direction. 

Historically, Restoration rationalism took its rise in the Re- 
naissance rebellion against scholasticism. Bacon had mapped 
out the program. But no one had risen to succeed Bacon, 
and English rationalists had turned aside to examine the man- 
ner and nature of Descartes’ work before coming under the 
more congenial direction of Thomas Hobbes. Hobbes had ap- 
plied the rational faculty to philosophy, theology, and man- 
ners, in a radically empirical, and therefore characteristically 
English, manner. Rationalism languished under the reaction- 
ary and pre-Baconian thought of the Puritan tyranny, but 
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blossomed anew, naturally, under the benign rays of the 
Restoration. 

To follow the movement further into all its ramifications 
and the reactions which it engendered, is clearly beyond the 
scope of this article; moreover, it was almost entirely beyond 
the scope of Tate. Pyrrhonism, the Platonism of Cambridge, 
deism, libertine naturalism, empiricism, and all the other 
rationalistic and semi-rationalistic movements of the age in 
their formal and technical aspects left him undisturbed. He 
was incapable of appreciating them or of modifying his con- 
duct materially under the influence of their rational validity. 
It was impossible for him to remain completely unaffected, 
however, and to such traces of the rationalistic method I now 
turn. 

On the positive side, rationalistic method centres about three 
separate foci. I have said that Tate’s whole attitude toward the 
drama was determined by neo-classical modes. It should now 
be evident that such an attitude is essentially, if more remotely, 
rationalistic. To support this general statement we may cite 
the “ happy ” ending of Lear. Rationalism was held to entail 
poetic justice. Tate also applied, in a feeble and child-like man- 
ner, the rationalistic method to morality. He inveighs against 
profanity. Why? Because, if there be a God, it is not rational 
for a mere man to invoke him carelessly; and if there be no 
God, the whole thing is senseless. Similarly, gambling is 
rejected because it, too, is irrational, though here there is also 
a trace of the utilitarian ethics of Locke: If you lose at gam- 
ing, it is not sensible to deprive yourself thus; if you win, it is 
only a matter of time until you lose and are back at the original 
starting point; and if you do not lose in the second instance, 
you have simply deprived another of what he ought to have 
and requires.’° And so on. Finally, Tate’s attitude towards 


1° The Monitor, 1713, nos. 1-21. 

For example (“The Swearer,” no. 4, p. 1) : 
But He that Practises this Odious Vice 
Sells for an empty Sound his Paradise. 


If he believes a God, how void of Sense 

Are Pigmies to defy Omnipotence? 

If not, Himself an Idiot he proclaims 

Who Swears by Pow’rs that are but any Names. 
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religion is a rationalistic one. Theoretically, it makes him 
broadly tolerant, with a cosmopolitanism that is fundamentally 
rationalistic. Religious differences must be respected, but only 
that they may be compounded by a rationalistic appeal to 
common sense, which is first to be stimulated and then con- 
vinced.** It must not be imagined that Tate ever was willing to 
compromise “ orthodox ” doctrine.*? He was merely prepared 
to be patient until the intelligence of men could be convinced 
of the reasonableness of Christianity. Once again we hear the 
echo of the foot-steps of Locke. 

On the negative side, Tate’s antipathy to atheism on the one 
hand, and to libertine naturalism on the other, both logical 
outcomes of a fearless and thoroughgoing application of the 
rationalistic method to life, brought him into violent opposi- 
tion to these extreme forms of rationalism. He employs against 
them the “orthodox” rationalistic method, combined with, 
once again, the utilitarian ethics of Locke. Atheism is de- 
nounced because it is not sensible, but also because it proves of 


4 Pastoral Dialogue, 1690, p. 17: 


Brand such as wou’d to Truth reveal’d agree, 

But Penalties on such as cannot see 

What others can, is Breach of Charity. 

Had Charity in Synods interpos’d, 

The Seamless Garments Breach had soon been clos’d. 
Ibid., p. 14: 

. . . first you must convince the Reason’s Light, 

That They mistake, and You are in the right: 

Where you mistake, and They the Truth may hit, 

Will you to your own Rule of Force submit ? 

You'll plead the Privilege They urg’d before, 

Conviction crave, and They demand no more. 

Conviction clear the Soul can only win; 

With Club or Hammer try to force the Pin, 

The Brains you may beat out, ne’r drive the Notion in. 


12 Ibid., p. [2] of the Preface: 


“There is no Man that has a greater Veneration for the Sacred Function and 
Order, or the Discipline and Worship by Law establish’d; neither does the Passive 
Principle itself, that has so nearly endanger’d the Shipwreck both of State and 
Church, derive its Source from the pure Fountain of our Reformation: "Twas a 
new-sprouted Tail of the Dragon, that swept many of our Stars, tho’ but few of 
the First Magnitude; most whereof recover’d themselves as soon as they were 
sensible of the Consequence. ...” 
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no practical utility in the face of the early physical disintegra- 
tion of death.” 

Such is Tate’s connection with rationalism. It is easily exag- 
gerated. The method is often rationalistic or semi-rationalistic, 
but it is clear that the attitude never is. It is, rather, the atti- 
tude of vulgar and bourgeois middle-class morality and Chris- 
tian “ orthodoxy,” modified by an unedifying utilitarian ethic, 
which employs the rationalistic method for its own ends. 

A third movement of the period is the growth of the scientific 
spirit. Like neo-classicism, this development has much in com- 
mon with rationalism, being in some measure the application 
of the rationalistic principle within the realm of objective phe- 
nomena. It takes its departure from both neo-classicism and 
rationalism, however, in that it does not seek for a single, final 
authority. Its method is experimential and inductive, Socratic 
rather than Aristotelian. The fundamental assumption is that 
sense errs, so that the end sought becomes a principle which 
will compound all former mistakes and weaknesses. Doubt 
becomes a necessity, and a pessimistic emphasis upon the weak- 
nesses of men a duty. Science is divorced from rationalism and 
seems to join hands with scepticism. There is this difference, 
however: with the sceptic, agnosticism is the result of his 
effort; with the scientist, it is the beginning. With the scient- 
ist, confessed ignorance is the required antecedent condition of 
a subsequent degree of certainty. Moreover, the scientist holds 
the positivistic and optimistic belief that sense can be corrected 
and strengthened. The mind must first be cleared of all earlier 
errors and prejudices of sense, to prepare the way for natural 
experiment and accurate observation. Such a complete expung- 


13 The Mid-Night Thought,” in Poems, 2nd ed., 1684, lines 13-7, 29-32, 37-8, 
pp. 101-3: 
How long since I did meditate 

Of Life, of Death, and future State ? 

Approaching Fate his Pace will keep, 

Let Mortals watch, or let them sleep. 

What Sound is that ?—a Passing Bell! ... 

Now, wakened Conscience, speaks at large, 

And envious Friends enhance the Charge ! 
Let the bold Atheist now draw near, 
And try the drooping Heart to chear;.. . 
Who hopes for Rescue here, will fail, 
And the grim Serjeant takes no Bail. 
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ing is, of course, neither possible nor desirable; but it was held 
to be both, even by such men as Descartes, Bacon, and Boyle. 
A science of causes thus becomes practically impossible, the 
scientist seeking only to observe and to record the course and 
result of experiment, and from such observation to arrive at 
plausible hypotheses. 

Quite obviously, it would be a work of supererogation to fol- 
low up the scientific development into all its ramification of 
Cartesian and Baconian method and psychology. It is evident 
that with such developments, Tate had but slight formal con- 
nections. His most direct contact is through the little scientific 
and pseudo-scientific miscellany which he edited,‘ and this is 
supplemented by his translation of Cowley’s Latin botanical 
poem,” which introduces him to the science of plants. The 
Latin poem of Frascatorius on syphilis *° gives him some insight 
into the history of venereal disease and its current materia 
medica. What is more important is the future Laureate’s 
response to the scientific spirit and his occasional adoption of 
the scientific method. 

It is clear that the employment of neo-classical and rational- 
istic criteria is, in itself, a modified scientific process. These two 
are based upon the application of general formulae and com- 
mon hypotheses such as it is the purpose of the scientist to 
establish. In addition to these, however, Tate’s consistently 
applied taste for collecting and for convenient epitome is basic- 
ally experimential and scientific. There are occasions, more- 
over, when he goes even farther and attempts a systematic 
application of the scientific method, followed by regular esti- 
mation and interpretation. The most sustained example occurs 
in the prose work, A Present For the Ladies.” Here Tate 
begins with a preconceived thesis, and is, accordingly, thus far 
unscientific. But once the thesis is set aside, the method be- 
comes essentially one of empirical example and careful obser- 


**J. D., A Memorial for the Learned ; or Miscellany of choice collections from 
the most eminent authors, 1686. 

*°“The Book of Plants, General Int. and Dedication to Charles, Duke of 
Somerset by Tate; Book 4, Of Flowers and Book 5, Of Trees tr. by Tate,” in 
The Poetical Works of Cowley, Edinburgh, 1777. 

*° Tate, tr., “Syphilis,” in Examen Poeticum, ed. John Dryden, 1693, p. [469]. 

*7 Tate, A Present For the Ladies; Being an Historical Vindication of the 
Female Sex, 1692. 
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vation, the conclusions proving to be identical with the pre- 
supposed thesis. It must be confessed that the selection of 
examples is not unprejudiced, nor are the observation and 
interpretation accurate or intelligent, but these are secondary 
considerations. Primarly the method is scientific. 

A less prejudiced application is to be observed in the life of 
Horace and the analysis of the prosody of the Carmina. Here 
Tate’s method is properly scientific. He presents us with an 
early bit of research carefully executed. The biographical sec- 
tion is thoughtfully built up, each statement emerging from 
definite statements by the Latin poet himself, culled directly 
from the poems. The discussion of the prosody is clear, deliber- 
ate, systematic, and equally experimential. Tate never was a 
scientist in any real sense of the word; but he understood, and 
was not averse to, scientific method. On occasion he could 
apply it, although only to comparatively superficial material, 
with a considerable degree of thoroughness and success. 

Tate’s prose style was fused in a scientific furnace. This was 
the age which developed the modern mode, vigorous and non- 
rhetorical. Rational inquiry of the early Renaissance had 
found prevailing styles inadequate, and had supplemented the 
Ciceronian cult and the manner of the Greek orator with the 
more satisfactory medium of “ Attic prose,” founded upon the 
literary monuments of the silver age of ancient literature. In 
time, however, both “curt” and “loose” styles had run to 
seed in ornament and wit. The Ciceronian manner had per- 
sisted throughout the seventeenth century, but the Attic de- 
velopment had stimulated a close criticism of it. The struggle 
was against obscurity. 

In England the cry became more compelling after the Resto- 
ration. Scientific complaint of the inadequacy of both styles 
was met by scholastic emphasis upon form. Science demanded 
simplicity in vocabulary and mathematical accuracy of ar- 
rangement. It is easy to stress the scientific protest too highly, 
however. Dissatisfaction was rife outside scientific circles, and 
scientists themselves recognized that a close mathematical 
manner could be required in science and philosophy alone. The 
racial idea of the honnéte homme strove against a style which 
manifestly had been developed for the Court. Boyle thought it 
proper for a gentleman to write and speak plainly, though dif- 
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ferently from a scientist. Sermonizing had its effects, too. The 
enthusiastic excesses of Dissent provoked a more controlled 
manner in the Establishment, but the Establishment, in its 
turn, was moved by Dissent to ways, plain, practical, and af- 
fectionate. Commerce made its demands for brevity and sim- 
plicity ; but most important of all was the complete change in 
literary taste, in harmony with the Augustan spirit of the age 
and its stress upon the regularity and uniformity of nature. 

It was in the midst of these demands, cultural, ecclesiastical, 
rational and practical and therefore scientific, that Tate’s prose 
style was forged. The result was terse, plain, and unaffected. 
He seldom writes at length. His sentences are consistently 
brief. His arrangement is straightforward and logical, and his 
selection of words, simple, adequate, and familiar. 

Tate’s immediate connection with the scientific movement, 
then, was small; but indirectly, he owed much to its attitude, 
outlook, and method, which frequently modified and shaped his 
work. 

With neo-classicism, rationalism, and science, therefore, Tate 
had formally but slight contacts. It is when we turn to tend- 
encies less severely logical and intellectual that we find him 
more closely subjoined. The moral trend of the period could 
claim him as one of its own. It is true that it had its rationalis- 
tic aspects, in that rationalism held that sound morality was 
based upon good sense, and in that morality, up to a point, 
employed the rationalistic method; but morality was not satis- 
fied to remain merely within the limits of the intellect, and 
once outside these limits, it became essentially passionate or 

emotional, and, accordingly, irrational. With the progressive 
drying up of the springs of the emotions beneath the ascend- 
ing sun of the Restoration, emphasis was laid more and more 
upon ethics and morality. In the smartest and most brilliant 
circles, religious enthusiasm and sentiment died, and in their 
places came moral dialectic and ethical discussion. That was 
as far as the sprightly and disillusioned members of those cir- 
cles could go. Moralists had always been numerous, but now 
expression began to be clear, pleasant, and elegant. What had 
been consistently marked by the heavy seal of scholasticism 
and Church teaching, and shaped by tradition and orthodoxy, 
now became the legitimate and common possession of all edu- 
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cated people. It was out of such discussion that the generally 
accepted dictum emerged that poetry should have at its heart 
amoral. There was a classical precedent for it, and in this way 
morality and neo-classicism were drawn closely together. Aris- 
totle had said that poetry should present phenomena not as 
they are but as they ought to be. For this reason he had held 
poetical fiction greater than historical truth. It could be more 
easily moulded, and in a philosophic sense, it was even truer 
than history; for it could be given a more general significance 
and a wider application. Moreover, through the potential 
novelty of fiction, a pleasure could be added to literature, im- 
possible to the mere recording of temporal fact. The sequence 
was normal and logical. Without a fable, there could be no 
epic or tragedy, and without a potential moral application, 
there could be no fable. Once this point had been attained, it 
took but a moment for less carefully-balanced and hard-headed 
individuals to take the final step pointed out by emotion and 
sentiment and to insist, as Dennis came to insist, that all great 
poetry must be religious. With such a theory and with such a 
position Tate was bound to be in sympathy, and the stupend- 
ous achievement of Milton overshadowing the more character- 
istic work of the period was an inexhaustible treasure-house of 
illustration and argument. 

That Tate was influenced by Milton has already been demon- 
strated by Professor Havens, and it is now possible to supple- 
ment Professor Havens’s material with additional citations. 
Most significant is a poem published in 1691 and entitled “A 
Poem Occasioned by the late Discontents & Disturbances in 
the State. with Reflections upon the Rise and Progress of 
Priest-craft . . .” Here, “Lycidas,” which up to this time had 
made scarcely any impression on English literature, is the 
work that Tate has in mind. The ecclesiastical situation in 
which he wrote was not basically different from that in which 
Milton had found himself fifty-four years before. Milton had 
found the clergy idle, indifferent, and dissipated; Tate thought 
that he found them stubborn, malicious, treacherous. The re- 
cent settlement under William had left many knotty prob- 
lems unsolved. Not the least formidable of these was the diffi- 
culty of the non-juring High Churchmen who, having taken an 
oath of allegiance to the House of Stuart, now declared them- 
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selves unable conscientiously to take a similar pledge to the 
House of Nassau, and were even ready for the return of James 
from the continent. Tate inveighs in the preface against this 
faction in a manner which smacks strongly of the splendid out- 


bursts and sweeping prose denunciations of the outraged 
Milton: 


. . . After so happy and wonderful a Revolution as we have seen, 
when our Hopes were grown desperate, and our Liberty reduc’d 
to its very last gasp. to have the only Remedy in Nature so 
effectually apply’d, so Miraculous a Recovery perform’d; after all 
this to find Englishmen, and such as pretend to no other Interest 
or Religion but That of their Country; to find Them expressing 
Dissatisfaction, everywhere Busie in sowing Dissension, obstructing, 
as far as in them lies, the Progress of Affairs, and unhinging the 
present Settlement (upon which alone depends the Safety of these 
Nations, and common Quiet of Europe) .... 


In tracing the Occasions of the late Disturbances and Discontents 
of the State, I was unwillingly brought within the Verge of the 
Church. There is no Man that has a greater Veneration for the 
Sacred Function and Order or the Discipline and Worship by Law 
establish’d; neither does the Passive Principle itself, that has so 
nearly endanger’d the Shipwreck both of State and Church; derive 
its Source from the pure Foutnain of our Reformation: ‘Twas a 
new-sprouted Tail of the Dragon, that swept many of our Stars, 
tho’ but few of the First Magnitude; most whereof recover’d 
themselves as soon as they were sensible of the Consequence ... . 


There is no Person so obscure or inconsiderable but might have 
observed our most zealous Protestants, both Church-men and Dis- 
senters, to have been all along Properties to the common Enemy; 
so visible have been the Triimphs and Insultings of Roman Emis- 
saries upon the Animosities they have sown amongst us, and of 
which they reckon’d shortly to reap the Harvest. 


After the manner of “ Lycidas,” the poem, itself, as the com- 
plete title indicates, is cast in the pastoral mould. The usual 
pastoral dialogue is carried on between two shepherds, Pale- 
mon and Philander. The national life during the period of 
Roman domination in the Church is described thus (p. 4) : 


The vile Remembrance we can scarce support, 
How Vermin to our Palace did resort, 

And Nations purg’d their Scum into our Court. 
The Rogue was qualify’d for Magistrate, 
Tribunals then were Shambles of the State. 
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Of course, in 1691, the whole history of the trouble may be 
traced to the one and only possible source, Rome; and it is in 
this passage that Tate shows most definitely his debt to Mil- 
ton. For purposes of convenient comparison Milton’s lines may 


be set down too: 


TATE 


Mark the whole Chain of Pub- 
lick Woes, you'll find 

The last Link still to the Priest’s 
Girdle join’d. 

Pan prosper me, as I the Func- 
tion hold 

Most Sacred, and the Watchman 
of the Fold; 

But hate the Shepherds who 
their Labour spare, 

To Hirelings leave their Flocks, 
their only Care 

To call at Sheering-time for an 
ungodly Share 

Fleece-worn, and 
Amaryllis sped, 

They Pipe and Feast, and jocund 
Measures tread, 


with an 


While their lean Sheep look up, 
and are not fed. 


Nor care which way, make but 
the stipend large, 

Through Door or Breach they 
climb into the Charge. 


Profit with them is Grace’s 
loudest Call; 
Preferment’s Sacred, let the 


Blessing fall 

From a Court-Mistress, or a 
Priest of Baal. 

From hence, from this corrupted 
Fountain’s Head, 

The poyson’d Stream of Passive 

Nonsense spread: ... 


Mitton 


Of other care they little reckon- 
ing make, 

Than how to scramble at the 
shearer’s feast, 

And shove away the worthy 
bidden guest; ... 

To sport with Amaryllis in the 
shade, ... 


What recks them? What need 
they? They are sped; 

And when they list, their lean 
and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of 
wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look up, and 
are not fed, ... 


Enow of such, as for their bellie’s 
sake 

Creep, and intrude, and climb 
into the fold? ... 


But swoln with wind and the 
rank mist they draw; 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion 
spread: ... 
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The poem concludes with a short history of the Church of 
England. 

This is, perhaps, as ambitious an occasional poem as Nahum 
ever achieved. It is of a length which is unusual in our poet, 
and there is a solidarity and a fixity of purpose about it, even 
in the introductory remarks, which can be found but seldom 
elsewhere in his work and which may very well be the result 
of the obvious transfusion of Miltonic blood which he had just 
undergone. Changing opinions and the mitigation of ancient 
suspicions and animosities have made many of the lines obscure 
and much of the phraseology irrelevant, as has been the case 
with Milton himself; yet the work stands easily as one of the 
strongest accomplishments in the realm of the poetry of Tate’s 
younger manhood. 

The influence of Milton seems to appear again in a pastoral 
poem published the same year and entitled “ A Poem occa- 
sioned by His Majesty’s Voyage to Holland, the Congress at 
the Hague, and Present Siege of Mons. . . .” The shepherd 
Philander dreams that he is carried away to Elysium. There he 
is met by Cowley, who shows him a vision of all the great poets 
of England, among them, Milton himself. The other poets are 
singing the glories of Edward and Henry, the heroes of Crecy 
and Agincourt, so naturally, Milton sings William and the 
Boyne (p. 5): 

Behold where Milton Bower’d in Laurel Groves. 

A Task beyond his warring Angels moves, 

Himself a Seraph now with sacred flame 

Draws Schemes proportion’d to great William’s Fame; 
(For Commonwealth no more his Harp he strings, 

By Nassau’s Virtue Reconcil’d to Kings) 


Ere long the Sacred Numbers He will joyn 
And bring his Heroe thund’ring to the Boyne. 


Philander is now given a supplementary vision of William’s 
present and future activities, and a detailed description of the 
Boyne brings the poem to a close. 

The general influence of Milton is marked throughout the 
work. The whole fiction of the vision of the future is Miltonic, 
though certainly not only Miltonic, and the direct references 
indicate that Tate had in mind the great English epic. 

The name and work of Milton were further exploited by the 
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Laureate, in the interests of his ill-starred “ Monitor.” In the 

thirteenth number, p. [2], he apologizes for his prosody thus: 
We have presented the Two first Copies in their own Antique 

Dress, Antiquity in Expression, as well as on Other Accounts, be- 


ing, on some Persons Sentiments, venerable; and this was our great 
Milton’s Persuasion and Practice. 


And in a later number (20) Milton’s glorious invocation of the 
Heavenly Muse has been rewritten by a sincere but mediocre 
man as follows: 


Thou sacred Spirit, thou alone, And chiefly thou, O Spirit, ... 


Who know’st th’Arcana of .. . thou from the first 
Heav’n’s shining Throne Wast present, and with mighty 

And with expanded Wing wings outspread 

Sat Brooding on the Universe, Dove-like sat’st brooding on the 

Reducing Chaos unto Form vast abyss, 


And into Amity its Hetrogenial And mad’st it pregnant: ... 
Storm; ... 


Historically, the moralistic movement took its more imme- 
diate rise, like the other movements of the century, in the 
Renaissance. Against the classical and neo-classical use of the 
Olympic pantheon in epic and tragedy had come the literary 
protest of Tasso and of Spenser. The struggle had gone on in 
France until the all-powerful name of Boileau carried the day— 
appended to a rationalistic argument that Christianity, with 
its doctrines of divine justice, repentance, and punishment, was 
wholly unsuitable for tragic development. 

In England, D’Avenant and Cowley espoused the positive 
side of the question, the former defending his action on utili- 
tarian grounds. Dennis and Dryden followed, Dryden having 
the temerity to take issue with Boileau, pointing out that in 
the Christian doctrine of an angelic hierarchy lay a more valu- 
able poetical machinery than the whole supernatural economy 
of the Greeks. Out of such assertions and the unrecognized 
influence of Miltonic achievement and argument were devel- 
oped Dennis’s official pronouncements. They were formally 
rational. Through the fall came a conflict of reason and pas- 
sion. Christianity reconciled the two, recognizing the passions 
but seeking to exalt them. Thus it comes into harmony with 
poetry which seeks the same end. Divine poetry raises the 
purest and most sublime emotions, and is, accordingly, far in 
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advance of the more commonplace possibilities of classical 
themes. Dennis became the leading exponent of the theory, and 
with the position of Dennis, Tate was heartily in accord. In- 
deed, his own words, that both morality and religion are ma- 
terial for the best poetry, were set down some five years before 
the formal declaration of Dennis.* Unfortunately, however, 
Tate never wrote the best poetry; and he never forgot his reli- 
gion and morality. He could apply the rationalistic method to 
his morality, but once again it is necessary to keep in mind his 
highly emotional Irish temperament and his Puritan parentage 
and discipline. His early work was coloured—or stained—by 
his overcharged religious poems, and though these were set 
aside subsequently for the more purely moral projects of the 
eighties and nineties, the religious note becomes dominant in 
the version of the Psalms and in the poems of 1696. It is 
marked in his last play (1707) , and it culminates in the impos- 
sible stuff of the Monitor, which is wretched material, badly 
expressed and comparable only to the worst effusions of Isaac 
Watts. Whatever views we may hold about the possibility of 
wedding religious fervour to poetry, Tate was certainly not the 
one to perform the ceremony, since he had little fervour and 
less poetry. His work is interesting historically, however, for, 
strange as it may seem, it was through such humble entrances 
as these that imagination and feeling were to creep back to 
their dominant position in the Romantic poetry of the third 
and fourth generation. 

With the social and academic controversy of the day over 
education, Tate properly-had no connection. Sympathetically 
and socially, however, he belonged to the group which put for- 
ward the ideal of the honnéte homme in opposition to the 
exponents of a scientific education. In his earlier poems he con- 
tinually stresses the difficulty and importance of the classics, 
and all his life he was constantly at work upon his own classical 
hobbies. Moreover, as time went on, he emphasized morality 
and culture in education. It was the contention of the scientist 
that science taught morality and religion and had a distinct 


*8 Tate says (Tate, ed., Miscellanea Sacra; or, Poems on Divine and Moral Sub- 
jects, 1696, 1, p. 1 of Preface) : “That Religion and Morality are capable of all 
the Embellishments of Poetry has been confirmed by the Suffrage and Performance 
of best Poets in all Ages.” 
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cultural value, but of these reasonable claims Tate has nothing 
to say. Of the current theories of esthetics, also, he seems to 
have taken no cognizance. 

It is clear, therefore, that Tate was, psychologically, almost 
entirely out of harmony with the major movements of his own 
day and generation. It remains to be shown whence he came, 
whither he was going, and in what manner he paid lip service 
to the more fashionable and superficial modes of his fellows. 

Beside post-Renaissance “ orthodox” striving for law and 
order, there develops a “ heterodox ” effort to prolong a period 
actually drawing to a close. Imagination, exhausted by sus- 
tained activity, and emotions, jaded and capricious from con- 
tinual exhilaration, are to be roused to new responses by ap- 
peals necessarily artificial and strained. The result is a litera- 
ture marked by strange and sometimes morbid imagery, 
comedy which has become sentimental, flushed, and sensa- 
tional, and tragedy which has moved into the realm of exotic 
horror and melodrama. As time goes on and literary fabric 
becomes increasingly fragile, this exotic character becomes 
more and more pronounced and more and more extreme. The 
imaginative and emotional response changes,gtoo. Starting out 
sudden, intense, erratic, it becomes feebler ~~} feebler until 
the iron hand of the Protector closes the theati: 5, and the rule 
of the army takes the attention of the nation. But even in 
literature imagination never quite dies, emotions are never 
completely dried up, and after the Restoration they still thread 
their tortuous and precarious way among the gigantic piles 
erected by victorious science and rationalism; and behind the 
“ heterodox ” stand the people as a whole, never forgetting the 
spirit of the Renaissance and remaining persistently loyal to 
the congenial moods of English romanticism. 

Tate belongs to this heterodox remnant. His first volume of 
poems is marked by an irregularity and variety of technique, 
still partially free of the “ tyranny of the couplet.” His themes 
are diversified, and when he has shaken off fashionable modes, 
his approach is, in intention, mildly emotional and moderately 
imaginative. His pure lyrics are directly in the succession of 
Jonson and Herrick. In the drama, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to meet the recently popular taste for the heroic play, 


5 
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he turns back to the immediately post-Elizabethan vogue for 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher. In Shake- 
speare’s work he sees a “ heap of jewels.” Coriolanus and Rich- 
ard II are damned because in each he tries to meet the exi- 
gencies of an occasion; but in Lear he scores a marked success. 
With the “ orthodox ” and neo-classical Jonson, he can do but 
little, his work never rising above the level of poor farce. The 
“heterodoxy ” of Beaumont and Fletcher is more congenial, 
however, and he revels in the light of its sustained sentiment 
and colourful trappings. Throughout his career he turns con- 
stantly with pleasure to other Elizabethans, working sporadic- 
ally upon their work; and over all, his emotion and imagina- 
tion find outlet and scope in the preparation of overcharged 
and highly coloured religious exercises, which culminate in the 
imaginative and emotional extravagances of the Monitor. Tate 
is the child of the Renaissance; but he belongs to the third 
and fourth generation, and in him the once fine pulse of the 
Elizabethans throbs but feebly. By this time, the pure blood 
of a golden age has been diluted by many tributary streams. 
Like all survivors of that lost generation, however, Tate be- 
longs as much to the future as to the past. His vulgar and 
bourgeois religious attitude and emotion, engendered though 
they may have been in the Puritanism of pre-Cromwellian 
days, point the way to the emotional revival and excesses of 
the Wesleyan agitation which will shake England and provoke 
strong repercussions even within the rationalistic and Platonic 
bosom of the Established Church. His weariness with the 
town, his nausea at the convention and chicanery of Court life, 
and his longing for the unaffected modes and simple sincerity 
of the country ** may look back to the more spacious days of 


7° Strephon’s Complaint,” in Poems, 2nd ed., 1684, pp. 70-3: 
Business !— Oh stay till I recover Breath, 
The dreadful Word puts all my Sense to flight; 
Business to me sounds terrible as Death; 


But Business to Preferment will direct, 


Ah! have I then no more than this t’expect ? 

F A Content I crave, 

And wildly you of Greatness rave! 

If Life’s at best a tedious rugged Road, 

What must it be with State’s encumbring Load ? 
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a merrier England, but they will be emphasized, magnified, and 
developed in another generation by the whole tribe of primitiv- 
ists and semi-primitivists. His benevolent attitude towards his 
fellows and his ready emotional response to anxiety and un- 
happiness take their rise in a day which gave light to a Sir 
Philip Sidney and a Sir Walter Raleigh, but they will flow 
onward, also, into a society which will have for its ideal a 
Charles Grandison and a “ man of feeling.” His melancholy *° 
and his preoccupation with death** which look back to the 
ancient civilizations of Greece and of Rome and more imme- 
diately to the exotic Robert Burton, will be reflected in Young, 
Blair, Goldsmith, Gray, and Sam Johnson. In the realm 
of the drama, he has already helped to undo the rationalistic 
and cynical work of the Restoration by his constant emotional 
effort to sentimentalize, purify, and moralize. He has taken 
his place beside Collier, and has even advanced his own pro- 
gram ** for the reform of the stage. His last tragedy—never 
produced, alas (!)—announces an extra-rational moral pur- 
pose, and in its emphasis upon a domestic situation and conju- 
gal affections, it is close to the work of Steele, pointing the way 
to the sentimental theatre which ensued. 


Condem’d to Town, Noise and Impertinence, 
Where Mode and Ceremony I must view! 

Yet were the Sight all, Strephon cou’d dispense; 
But he must there be Ceremonious too. 


20“ To a desponding Friend,” in Poems, 2nd ed., 1684, p. 107: 
Repine not, pensive Friend, to meet 
A Thorn and Sting in every Sweet; 
Think it not yours, or my hard Fate, 
But the fixt Lot of Humane State. 


“ Disappointed,” in ibid., pp. 76-7: 
From Clime to Clime with restless Toy] we Roam, 
But sadly still our old Griefs we retain, 
And with us bear beyond the spacious Main 
The same unquiet selves we brought from Home! 


“The Search,” in ibid., pp. 21-6: 
Ev’n in this vale of Misery, 
Some Rivulets of Bliss we taste ; 
But Rivulets half dry, 
And tainted with the Soil through which they past. 


21 See p. 259, n. 13, above. 
22 Tate], A Proposall for Regulating of the Stage and Stage-Plays, Lambeth MS. 
933, no. 57, The Gibson MS. 
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It is now evident that historically and psychologically Tate’s 
connection with the major intangible movements of the Resto- 
ration and post-Restoration periods is a slender one. The past 
and the future were his, but the present belonged to others. 
With the more superficial and fluctuating fashionable tastes of 
society, however, the relation is a much more direct and mani- 
fold one. For Tate was to his very finger-tips a thoroughgoing 
and unrepentant opportunist—he had to be! Within the realm 
of the drama, coming into the field late, he first modelled his 
work upon that of the successful exponents of the popular 
heroic manner. Failing here, he turned to the recently in- 
creased vogue for adaptations from Shakespeare. His first 
adaptation is a success, but two subsequent failures drive him 
into discipleship to Ravenscroft, whose successful farces must 
have made the hungry mouth of the poverty-stricken play- 
wright to water copiously. The second time he tastes both vic- 
tory and defeat before he turns to the third hope of the Resto- 
ration, Beaumont and Fletcher. Two successes and six failures 
turn him away from the stage until a new and definitely moral 
Sovereign, Queen Anne, and a changed taste in society seem, 
after the lapse of twenty years, to point the way to a late tri- 
umph. His efforts in the realms of poetry and of journalism 
are similar. He sets aside the pure lyrics and the prosody which 
seems to have come most natural to him, he shackles himself 
with the heroic couplet and tries his hand at all the fashionable 
and unfashionable exercises of the day, at everything that 
seems to hold out the slightest prospect of monetary remunera- 
tion—occasional poems, translations, pastorals, satire, collec- 
tions, paraphrases, prologue, epilogue, magazines, and journals, 
the historical, scientific, neo-classical, moral and _ religious 
modes, personal joys and sorrows—with anxious hope and 
wistful longing, but without intelligent discrimination, all are 
exploited shamelessly for what they will bring in pounds, shill- 
ings, and pence. The man is tired, the work is uncongenial, 
recognition is slow, and life becomes a burden. Yet he does not 
dare to rest—he cannot afford to. His work becomes superfi- 
cial, journalistic, objective, dull, without sparkle and anima- 
tion, but from time to time it does meet the popular demand, 
and with opportune assistance from Dorset, and the royal pen- 
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sion, it does serve the purpose of keeping body and soul to- 
gether for over thirty years. Literature, indeed, proved for 
him a bad crutch.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that he should have been al- 
most entirely neglected by critics and historians, or referred to 
only with expressions of pity and contempt. The faithful Dun- 
ton was found to praise him; one, Pittis, and a few others were 
equally well disposed; but all the great men scorned him. 
Pope refers to him with characteristic satire: 


Dunciad, 1. 105: 
She saw slow Philips creep like Tate’s poor page, 


Ibid., 238: 
O! pass more innocent, in infant state, 
To the mild limbo of our father Tate 


Epistle to Doctor Arbuthnot, lines 179-90: 


The bard whom pilfered Pastorals renown, 

Who turns a Persian tale for half a crown, 

Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

And strains from hard-bound brain, eight lines a year; 
He, who still wanting, though he lives on theft, 
Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing left: 
And he, who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning: 
And he, whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad: 

All these, my modest satire bade translate, 

And owned that nine such poets made a Tate. 


Swift employs delightful irony (The Tale of a Tub, “ Dedica- 
tion to Prince Posterity”) : 


There is another, called Nahum Tate, who is ready to make oath, 


23“ The Match,” in Poems, 2nd ed., 1684, pp. 66-7: 
By what wild Frenzy was I led, 
That with a Muse I must needs wed? 
Whose Dow’r consists of empty Fame, 
Yet with that Trouble and Debate 
The owner holds this poor Estate ; 
Where after long Expence and Toil 
He starves on the ungrateful Soil. 
The Fields and Groves which Poets feign 
The curious Fancy entertain, 
But yields no timely Grain or Fruit, 
The craving Stomach to recruit. 
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that he has caused many reams of verse to be published, whereof 
both himself and his bookseller (if lawfully required) can still 
produce authentic copies, and therefore wonders why the world 
is pleased to make such a secret of it. 


Southey is content to mention him thus in passing (Life of 
Cowper, pp. 293-4) : 

Nahum Tate, who of all my predecessors must have ranked low- 
est of the laureates, — if he had not succeeded Shadwell, — adapted 
Coriolanus, Richard the Second, and King Lear to his own notions 


of dramatic propriety . . . poor Nahum may be excused for fancy- 
ing that he could fit Shakespeare’s tragedies to the stage. 


Macaulay only damns with faint praise (Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Essays 4. 28) : 


Had he [Wycherley] devoted himself to the making of verse, he 
would have been nearly as far below Tate and Blackmore as Tate 
and Blackmore are below Dryden. 


These and a few similar meager comments, tell all that con- 
temporaries and posterity have thought of poor Nahum Tate. 
That he was a poverty-stricken man lacking physical vigour 
and wanting great talents, and that he spent his life in an 
almost vain and heart-breaking pursuit of popular favour, 
without pride, self-respect, or dignity, it is useless to deny. 
The evidence appears on nearly every page that he has writ- 
ten. But it is less than good sportmanship to vilify him for his 
physical and intellectual limitations, whatever these may have 
been, and poverty often entails the sacrifice of an appropriate 
independence and self-esteem. Moreover, his actual place in 
the world of letters is not a totally insignificant one. He had 
the honour of collaborating more than once with Dryden, the 
greatest man of letters of his age; he prepared a version of 
King Lear which took precedence in the theatre over Shake- 
speare’s own version for more than a hundred and fifty years; 
and with Doctor Brady, he furnished the National Church 
with a version of the Psalms which was still in use in the days 
of our grandfathers. The history of an age is never adequately 
told by an examination of only its outstanding men. Conclu- 
_ sions ca‘ never be accurate when they are based upon precon- 
ceived notions and a deductive method. It is only when an age 
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is seen singly and whole that evaluation can be intelligent and 
discriminating, and then it will be found that obscure and 
despised third-rate individuals are sometimes of greater sig- 
nificance than more brilliant and energetic men, who, shaped 
only by popular fashions, move constantly in the limelight. 
The brilliant and reckless carnival of the Restoration, with its 
Etherege and its Wycherley, its Shadwell and its Congreve, 
went on to a close, and with the passing of the gay regalia, the 
loud trumpets, and the witty chatter, came the sound of the 
stiller and smaller voices of men like Tate, humble but not 
entirely insignificant links in the long chain of English litera- 
ture, firmly attached to the more enduring elements which had 
gone before and reaching forward, also, to a new day which 
should carry out and bring to completion the slower, more 
thoughtful, and therefore, more permanent, developments in 
the language and literature which they had helped to mould 
and to create. 


Acadia University 








PHILIP MASSINGER AND THE RESTORATION 
DRAMA 


By James G. McManaway 


The continuity of English drama in the seventeenth century, 
formerly a disputed point, is no longer seriously questioned. 
Opinion still differs, however, about the relative importance of 
English tradition and of French and Spanish romance and 
drama in the development of such genres as the comedy of 
manners and heroic tragedy. One approach to the problem is 
by way of studies of individual Caroline dramatists and their 
contribution to dramatic tradition. Shakespeare and Beaumont 
and Fletcher have thus been studied.’ I propose to examine 
briefly some of the plays of Philip Massinger in an attempt to 
discover his treatment of certain situations and characters 
familiar in Restoration drama and then to estimate his influ- 
ence by tracing the stage history of his plays and their adapta- 
tions from 1660 to 1700. 

First let us mention some of the qualities of Massinger’s 
plays. Every commentator has agreed that Massinger pos- 
sessed marked ability in the construction of plots. His closely 
knit plots, in which catastrophe usually grows out of character, 
are in marked contrast to the episodic plays of Fletcher. To 
him was given by his collaborators the task of writing the 
opening, expository scenes, and many of the closing scenes, in 
which the various actions are brought to an end. In character- 
ization Massinger was less successful; most of his characters 
are types, and many of them become merely the mouthpieces 
of the author in his social criticism. But they vary in their 
natures less wildly with the exigencies of the plot than do the 
characters in the plays of Massinger’s contemporaries. Mas- 
singer was influenced by both Shakespeare and Jonson in his 
handling of characters. He never quite succeeded, like Shake- 
speare, in depicting the growth or decay of a complex character 


*G. C. D. Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, New York, 1920; 
Montague Summers, Shakespeare Adaptations, London, 1922; Hazelton Spencer, 
Shakespeare Improved, Cambridge, Mass., 1927; A. C. Sprague, Beawmont and 
Fletcher on the Restoration Stage, Cambridge, Mass., 1926; J. H. Wilson, The 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Restoration Drama, Columbus, Ohio, 1928. 
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buffeted by fate,? but the attempt gave warmth and humanity 
to more than one play. None of his characters are quite like 
those in Jonson’s comedies of humours, but such names as 
Signior Sylli, Stargaze, and Adorio, and even such dominating 
personalities as Sir Giles Overreach and Luke Frugal owe much 
to Jonsonian influence. 

All of Massinger’s critics have recognized the seriousness of 
his moral purpose and his insistence upon the didactic func- 
tions of the stage.’ It is not surprising, then, to find that his 
plays contain fewer episodic situations involving questionable 
morality than those of Beaumont and Fletcher, fewer licentious 
characters, less of “ that witty obscenity . . . which like poi- 
son infused in pleasant liquor is alwayes the more dangerous 
the more delightful.” * Massinger’s first impulse was to instruct 
the individual and criticize society by the dramatic opposition 
of virtuous and vicious characters. But like many another 
moralist, he found his means defeating his ends. It is a fact that 
virtuous characters on the stage tend to become self-conscious 
and priggish and their conduct dull and stodgy, whereas their 
opposites often speak and act gaily and appear to live glamor- 
ously. Witty inconstants, gay deceivers, scenes of purple 
passion are more apt to linger in the memory than sober char- 
acters or temporate lives. 

Another danger beset Massinger. No reader of his plays can 
believe for an instant that he could feel at home in an a-moral 
society. Human conduct was something about which he was 
deadly serious. He was at his best when ridiculing folly or 
castigating vice. But social criticism was not relished by the 
court and theater-goers in the time of James I and Charles I. 
They wanted sprightly amusement. So in spite of himself 
Massinger had frequently to write in Fletcherian vein. The 
language of passion and obscenity, however unnatural to him, 
was not unknown, but it did not come trippingly from the 
tongue. Often the results are less witty than disgusting. Situa- 


2R. S. Telfer, ed., Unnatural Combat, Princeton, 1932, pp. 47 ff., thinks Malefort 
an illustration of Shakespeare’s influence. 

3 See, for instance, “ Philip Massinger ” by B. T. Spencer in Seventeenth Century 
Studies, ed. Robert Shafer, Princeton, 1933, pp. 3-119. 

‘Richard Flecknoe says that Fletcher’s plays first had this quality. See his Short 
Discourse on the English Stage (1664), reprinted in Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Century, 2. 91-6, ed. J. E. Spingarn, Oxford, 1908. 
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tions that Fletcher would handle deftly by insinuation are 
stated by Massinger with an explicitness that is positively 
erotic. 

Licentiousness seems really to have had a fascination for 
him. Though he punishes Coriseca (Bondman) and Iolante 
(Guardian) for their sins, nothing could be much more stimu- 
lating than the scenes (Bondman 2.2; Guardian 2.2; 3.4) in 
which their vices are displayed. In the same way the voluptu- 
ousness of Donusa (Renegado) is depicted con amore; pure 
love does not win her to repentance until passion has held full 
sway. For a somewhat different, but still heavy-handed effect, 
read the “stallion” scenes in The Custom of the Country, 
which are generally attributed to Massinger. 

Despite the presence of occasional scenes and characters of 
this sort, Massinger’s plays declined in popularity as Shirley’s 
and Brome’s won public favor. The reason, I think, was what 
I have indicated: Massinger was too much the moralist; he 
was not naturally, or wittily, salacious. 

The play in which Massinger comes nearest to urbanity and 
suavity is The Guardian, licensed October 31, 1633. Its most 
entertaining features—in the Restoration sense—are Adorio, 
“a young libertine ”; Durazzo, the Guardian, with “ the colt’s 
tooth still in [his] mouth ”; and Mirtilla, a pert maid. Adorio’s 
philosophy of life is familiar to readers of Fletcher’s Wild 
Goose Chase and of the Restoration comedies of manners. To 
Calista, who pursues him almost as shamelessly as Oriana does 
Mirabel, the Wild Goose, he says (1.1) : 


You are a virgin... 
A noble virgin, for whose grace and favours 
The Italian princes might contend as rivals; 
Yet unto me, a thing far, far beneath you, 
(A noted libertine I profess myself,) 
In your mind there does appear one fault so gross, 
Nay, I might say unpardonable at your years, 
If justly you consider it, that I cannot 
As you desire, affect you... . 

You are too honest, 

And, like your mother, too strict and religious, 
And talk too soon of marriage; I shall break, 
If at that rate I purchase you. Can I part with 
My uncurb’d liberty, and on my neck 
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Wear such a heavy yoke? hazard my fortunes, 
With all the expected joys my life can yield me, 
For one commodity, before I prove it? 
Venus forbid on both sides! .. . 

If you love me 
In the way young people should, I’ll fly to meet it, 
And we'll meet merrily... . 

Think on’t, a close friend, 
Or private mistress, is court rhetoric; 
A wife, mere rustic solecism. 


Durazzo, who overhears this speech, so much approves the 
sentiments that he exclaims: 


A well-bred gentleman! 
I am thinking now if ever in the dark, 
Or drunk, I met his mother: he must have 
Some drops of my blood in him, for at his years 
I was much of his religion. 


Durazzo has a positive theory of education. In answer to the 
reproaches of his friends, he tells them that his nephew and 
ward, Caldoro, is not being reared extravagantly. 


They [the critics] would have me 

Train up my ward a hopeful youth, to keep 

A merchant’s book; or at the plough, and clothe him 

In canvas or coarse cotton; while I fell 

His woods, grant leases, which he must make good 

When he comes to age, or be compelled to marry 

With a cast whore and three bastards; let him know 

No more than how to cipher well, or do 

His tricks by the square root; grant him no pleasure 

But quoits and nine-pins. ... 

He wears rich clothes, I do so; keeps horses, games, 
and wenches; 

*Tis not amiss, so it be done with decorum: 

In an heir ’tis ten times more excusable 

Than to be over-thrifty. 


This sounds much like the opinion of Sir Edward Belfond in 
Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia (Drury Lane, May, 1688). Both 
dramatists may have had in mind the Adelphi of Terence. 

As for the pert maid, Mirtilla, let the following conversation 
with her mistress, Calista introduce her. Calista, who has just 
been reprimanded by her mother, is not unlike her Restoration 
nieces. 
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Calis. Not stir abroad! 
The use and pleasure of our eyes denied us! 
Mirt. Insufferable. 
Calis. Nor write, nor yet receive 
An amorous letter! 
Mirt. Not to be endured. 
Calis. Nor look upon a man out of a window! 
Mirt. Flat tyranny, insupportable tyranny, 
To a lady of your blood... . 
Run away from’t; 
Take any course. 
Calis. But without means, Mirtilla, 
How shall we live? 
Mirt. What a question’s that! as if 
A buxom lady could want maintenance 
In any place in the world, where there are men, 
Wine, meat, or money stirring. . . . 
I grant your honour is a specious dressing, 
But without conversation of men, 
A kind of nothing. .. . 

If she would allow you 
A dancer in the morning to well breathe you, 
A songster in the afternoon, a servant 
To air you in the evening; give you leave 
To see the theatre twice a week, to mark 
How the old actors decay, the young sprout up, 
(A fitting observation,) you might bear it; 
But not to see, or talk, or touch a man, 
Abominable! 
Calis. Do not my blushes speak 
How willingly I would assent ? 
Mirt. Sweet lady, 
Do something to deserve them, and blush after. 


The roles of Paris in The Roman Actor (licensed October 11, 
1626) and Pisander in The Bondman (licensed December 3, 
1623) afford excellent opportunities to a good actor. Of the 
two characters, Pisander has more of the qualities of the lover 
of heroic drama. His love for Cleora is as extravagant and his 
submission to her will as complete as in the later plays. The 
fate of the city-state hangs in the balances as Pisander’s for- 
tunes vary. Finally he wins Cleora, but not by virtue of his 
own exertions; she has to take matters into her own hands. 

It is safe, I think, to say that Massinger is the best link 
between the early drama and the later. His career as a play- 
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wright began, probably, before the death of Shakespeare and 
possibly before his retirement; it ended with his death, in 
March, 1639, just three years before the closing of the theatres. 
At times he attains to something almost Shakespearian in 
characterization and Jonsonian in seriousness; at other times 
he indulges in romance, borders on the heroic, and plays with 
intrigue much as John Fletcher did before him and as Restora- 
tion wits would do later on. How well he was known to play- 
wrights and audiences after the Restoration, we shall presently 
see. 

Of the nineteen or more plays usually included in the Beau- 
mont and Fletcher canon in which Massinger had a hand (the 
number varies according to whether we follow Boyle, Fleay, 
Chelli, or Oliphant), I have taken no account, for they are 
included in the studies of Sprague and Wilson.’ Nineteen plays 
by Massinger have survived, of which two, Believe as You List 
and The Parliament of Love, were in manuscript and probably 
not available during the years 1660-1700. A third, The Old 
Law (1656), written in collaboration with Middleton and 
Rowley, is never credited to Massinger in Restoration play 
lists (Chelli, p. 95, thinks he had no part in it). Eleven of the 
seventeen printed plays were adapted wholly or in part (Bond- 
man, City Madam, Guardian, Bashful Lover, New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, Renegado, Great Duke of Florence, Roman 
Actor, Very Woman, Virgin Martyr, Fatal Dowry) before the 
death of Thomas Betterton, and several of the plays were acted 
in a form about which we have no specific record (Bondman, 
Renegado, Roman Actor, New Way to Pay Old Debts, Virgin 
Martyr). Almost as high a proportion of Massinger’s plays 
was on the stage, then, as of Shakespeare’s (twenty-nine out 
of thirty-seven) or of Beaumont and Fletcher’s (thirty-nine 
out of fifty-three) . Figures mean comparatively little, however, 
for we have only a fragmentary record of performances, and 
do not even know the names of all the plays that were revived.* 


5 Of the nineteen plays listed by Chelli (Etude sur la Collaboration de Massinger 
avec Fletcher et son Groupe, Paris, 1926, pp. 53-97) as the product of the collabora- 
tion of Massinger with Beaumont and Fletcher, twelve were revived between 1660 
and 1720; see Wilson, pp. 135-143. If we include these plays with those in the 
strict Massinger canon, twenty-three out of thirty-six plays were revived in one from 
or another, an impressive total. 
® John Downes’ list of plays acted soon after the opening of the theaters ends 
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The restoration history of Philip Massinger’s plays begins, as 
far as we know, with the organization of Rhodes’s company 
at the Cockpit in Drury Lane about March, 1660. One of 
the first plays acted was Massinger’s Bondman, in which 
Thomas Betterton won high applause as Pisander (Roscius 
Anglicanus, p. 18). The presumption is that The Bondman 
was performed a number of times during the summer and fall 
of 1660, but specific information is lacking. 

The first dated performance was of another play and by a 
different company. The Virgin Martyr was acted on February 
16, 1660/1, by the King’s company at the Theatre in Vere 
Street. Pepys is our authority. 


I dined with my Lord and then to the Theatre, where I saw “ The 
Virgin Martyr,” a good but too sober a play for the company. 


Some time during the year appeared Q 1661 of The Virgin 
Martyr, the only play by Massinger to be printed without 
alteration during the Restoration period.’ No more unaltered 
plays were published until Dodsley brought out the eighth 
volume of A Select Collection of Old Plays in 1744. 

Another performance of The Virgin Martyr seems to have 
been given on January 10, 1661/2, by the King’s men. This is 
one of the performances for which Sir Henry Herbert tried to 
collect fees and for which Killigrew on June 4, 1662, promised 
to make payment.® The list includes a revival of The Renegado 
on June 6, 1662. No more is heard of The Virgin Martyr for 
another six years, except in the Browne MS, to which I shall 
refer presently; it may ‘well have remained in repertory. Its 
influence, if any, would have been (1) in the direction of 
obscene comedy, because of the Hircius-Spungius scenes; (2) 
toward the development of scenic and operatic effects, because 
of the appearing and disappearing of Angelo and Harpax and 
of the spirits of Dorothea and others; and (3) in additional 
suggestions for the character of the Platonic heroine of the 


with the significant phrase, “ With divers others.” Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Joseph 
Knight, London, 1886, pp. 17-9. 

7 Contrary to what seems to have been the usual practice, it was reprinted from 
a Commonwealth quarto, that of 1651, instead of from the last pre-Wars quarto, 
1631, as will be shown by collation of the texts. 

®J. Q. Adams, ed., The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert ..., New 
Haven, 1917, pp. 116-8. 
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heroic plays. Dorothea permits her lover to address her in 
only the chastest language. And though for love of her he 
refuses to marry the daughter of the Roman emperor, and thus 
become heir to the throne, the former gives no evidence of 
affection for him, merely acquiescing before her martyrdom in 
his suggestion that when he has died of a broken heart his soul 
may wait on hers in Paradise. 

Approximately a year after its first revival, The Bondman 
was still being acted.*° Pepys’s entry for March 1, 1660/1, is to 
the effect that he saw the play at the Whitefriars, where 
D’Avenant’s company had been acting since its organization 
about November 5, 1660." “ An excellent play, and well done,” 
he writes, “ but above all that ever I saw, Betterton do the 
Bondman the best.” This may mean that Pepys had seen The 
Bondman acted previously by Betterton here or at the Cockpit 
in Drury Lane, or that he had seen other actors give inferior 
performances, or merely that Betterton was better as Marullo 
than in any other of his rdles. In any event, Pepys idolized 
Betterton, and his interest in this play continued for seven 
years, when, after having seen it acted at least seven times, he 
read it again (November 2, 1666), “ which the oftener I read 
the more I like.” 

The second dated performance, but certainly not the second 
seen by Pepys, was March 19, 1661. One week later, Pepys 
went again, this time with his wife. They sat in the pit at 
Salisbury Court and saw the play “ done to admiration.” He 
bought a copy of the play in Paul’s Churchyard on May 25,” 
perhaps about the time that it was being revived by the Red 
Bull actors. 

This group contained Charles Hart, Michael Mohun, John 
Lacy, Walter Clun, William Cartwright, and others, who had 


® My attention was directed to this by Martin Krebs, who mentions it in The 
Character and Origin of the English Heroic Play, Master’s essay, Johns Hopkins 
U. Library, unpub., 1930, p. 27. 

20 The stage history of Massinger’s plays was worked out before the publication 
of Spencer’s ed. of The Bondman and Kirk’s ed. of The City Madam. I shall have 
occasion later to make two specific statements of indebtedness to them. 

11 J. L. Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, Cambridge, Mass., 
1928, p. 239. 

12 Sprague, p. 17n, records a performance on this date, by a misreading, proba- 
bly, of this entry in the Diary. 
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acted before the Wars, and many of whom had fought for 
Charles I. They had begun acting at the Red Bull, but now 
were organized as the King’s company under Thomas Killigrew 
at Gibbons’s Tennis Court, after a stay at the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane and a short return to the Red Bull. Betterton’s success 
in The Bondman may have inspired the revival by the other 
company. We learn of it from the list in Sir Henry Herbert’s 
records referred to above. Discussion of the significance of the 
inclusion of The Bondman must be postponed until some con- 
sideration can be given to the date of the performance. The 
plays first mentioned in the list (Argalus and Parthenia and 
those preceding) have specific dates for their performance, and 
so do those that follow The Dancing Master. No such specific 
date is given for The Bondman or the six other plays grouped 
with it. Perhaps the play was acted in May, 1661, for the title 
appears opposite that month in Halliwell-Phillips’s arrange- 
ment,** but it is possible that Mohun and the others who com- 
piled the document may not have remembered the exact date 
but wished merely to indicate that the play had been presented 
by them. 

The revival of a Jacobean play by two different companies 
raises the question of the rights of the various Restoration 
troupes in old plays. At least two other plays, The Tamer 
Tamed and The Unfortunate Lovers, were performed by two 
different companies (Sprague, p. 11) , but this took place before 
the formal organization of the actors. In the case of The Bond- 
man, there may have been a definite encroachment by one 
company on the other’s rights. It has been argued that the old 
plays were divided between Killigrew and D’Avenant on the 
basis of possession of pre-Wars prompt books, but it seems to 
me extremely unlikely that the theatrical libraries of the pre- 
Wars companies could have been kept intact to descend to the 
Restoration companies.'* We know, for instance, that manu- 
scripts had to be collected from all sources for the publication 


18In A Collection of Ancient Documents Respecting the Office of Master of the 
Revels, London, 1870, p. 34. Sprague, p. 16, and Adams. pp. 116-8, have slightly 
different arrangements of the titles and dates; a fourth is given by Edmond 
Malone, Variorum Shakespeare, 1821, 3. 272-6. 

14H. Spencer, “The Restoration Play Lists,’ RES 1. 443-6; for the opposing 
view see A. Nicoll, “ The Rights of Beeston and D’Avenant in Elizabethan Plays,” 
ibid. 1. 84-91, and his rejoinder to Spencer, ibid. 1. 446. 
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of the Beaumont and Fletcher folio of 1647 (The Wild Goose 
Chase was not included because the MS became available too 
late). Many other dramatic manuscripts first reached the 
printer during the Commonwealth period, including those of 
Shirley’s Sia New Plays (1652-3), Massinger’s Three New 
Plays (1655), and Brome’s Five New Plays (1659). Further- 
more, Andrew Pennycuicke, an actor at the old Cockpit, pub- 
lished not only Sun’s Darling (1656) , that had belonged to his 
own company, but also Massinger’s City Madam (1658) , from 
a prompt copy that had belonged to the rival Blackfriars 
actors.’> If, as seems likely, the manuscripts were usually lost 
or destroyed by the printer after he finished with them, very 
few prompt copies could have survived in the possession of the 
actors, who would thus be forced to use pre-Wars quartos. It 
was to prevent unlimited competition in the use of these (and 
the surviving MS prompt books) that on December 12, 1660, 
D’Avenant was granted exclusive rights to certain plays and 
rights for a period of two months in certain others.’® The 
Bondman is not named among the plays granted to D’Avenant, 
nor does it appear in the list of plays allotted to D’Avenant on 
August 20, 1668 (L.C. 5/139, p. 375; quoted by Nicoll, p. 
315), or those confirmed to Killigrew about January 12, 1668/9 
(L. C. 5/12, p. 212; see Nicoll, pp. 315-6). In view of the fact 
that seven of Massinger’s plays (Duke of Milan, Guardian, 
Bashful Lover, Emperour of the East, Fatal Dowry, Roman 
Actor, and Unnatural Combat) are in Killigrew’s list, it is 
surprising that no mention is made of plays as popular as 
The Bondman and The Virgin Martyr. Perhaps unnamed plays 
were regarded as common property. 

In June, 1661, D’Avenant opened his new theater, the Opera, 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields with The Siege of Rhodes, and here on 
the fourth of November, 1661, Pepys saw The Bondman with 
his wife, but thought the acting inferior to that at Salisbury 
Court. On the twenty-fifth of the month he left a performance 
of The Country Captain at the Theatre to see the last act of 
The Bondman at the Opera. 


168A. K. MclIlwraith, “Pen-and-Ink Corrections in Books of the Seventeenth 
Century,” RES 7. 204-7. 

TC. 5/137, p. 343, quoted in part by Nicoll, pp. 314-5. References are to 
the first edition of Nicoll except where otherwise stated. 
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About this time Dr. Edward Browne saw three plays at 
“Salisbury or Dorset Court,” two by Beaumont and Fletcher 
and the third, Massinger’s Bondman."" The exact dates of the 
performances witnessed by Browne and the identity of the com- 
pany acting at Dorset Court are more difficult to ascertain. 
Lawrence dates Browne’s arrival in London late in 1662 and 
observes that Browne refers in one place to the “ Kings play- 
house in Convent Garden,” which was not in use until May, 
1663.'* We may safely conclude that Browne saw The Bond- 
man during the season 1662-3 (see also Sprague, pp. 21-4). 
Sprague believes it “ likely that Betterton and his fellows, who 
had already put on all three pieces [referred to above], were the 
actors. If the performances in question took place in 1662-1663, 
they had probably quitted their resplendent ‘Opera’ tem- 
porarily—perhaps while it underwent repairs—to play at their 
former house, still standing at the time” (p. 23). Nicoll, on 
the other hand, assumes that at this time Jolly’s men were 
acting at Salisbury Court; and if, as has been suggested, these 


17T am indebted to Professor E. A. Strathmann of Pomona College for a tran- 
script of the relevant portions of Browne’s Memorandum Book, British Museum 
Sloane MS 1900. It is printed with certain differences in readings in W. W. Greg’s 
article, “ Theatrical Repertories of 1662,” Gentleman’s Magazine 301. 69-72. 

18 W. J. Lawrence, “ A Forgotten Restoration Playhouse,” Eng. Stud. 35. 279-89. 
The Browne MS is generally dated 1662 because of the date of the mileage table 
on folio 60a and because the record of plays seems to accord with the known facts 
of the years 1662-3. The terminus a quem is fixed by the fact that Browne 
departed from England in 1664. But there is no reason to suppose that Browne 
saw no plays in London until after he left Cambridge in 1662. In fact, Greg 
remarks of the entries that they were not all written at one time. One notation in 
the MS lends weight to the belief that Browne may have seen some of the plays 
before 1662 or early in that year. On folio 62b, opposite the entry for “ Dr. 
Fostus”’ are words which Strathmann records as “ K Licens: Players” (Hotson, 
p. 179 and note, agrees), but which Greg prints “Quens (?) Players.” Now we 
have a record of the organization of a group of actors under that name in warrant 
L. C. 5/137, p. 333, dated December 17, 1661 (Nicoll, 2d ed., p. 274 and note), 
and references to a group, originally at the Red Bull, as “ Queen’s actors” in L. C. 
5/137, p. 48, on February 5, 1661 (Nicoll thinks this is “ probably 1661/2”), and 
again on December 29, 1663, in L. C. 5/138, p. 10. Another such reference occurs 
in L. C. 5/137, p. 178, on November 4, 1662, and still others come in 1665/6 and 
1669 (see Nicoll, 2d ed., pp. 325-6). The earliest of these MSS includes Betterton 
with some of the Red Bull actors in a troupe to be known as “the Queenes 
Comoedians.” Are we to suppose that Browne witnessed a performance by a 
“Royal Company” (the phrase is Nicoll’s, p. 274, 2d ed.) at the Cockpit? If so, 
did the success of “ Fostus” encourage a minor troupe to revive the play in the 
following spring at the Red Bull, where Pepys saw it on May 26, 1662, and found it 
“so wretchedly and poorly done, that we were sick of it”? 
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three plays were not the exclusive property of one of the major 
companies, he is probably correct. The performances must have 
taken place, then, before July 23, 1663, when Jolly’s license 
of December 24, 1660, was revoked; probably they were given 
before January 27, 1662/3, the date of his license to act in the 
provinces (see Nicoll, pp. 276-7, 2d ed.) . 

In these formative months, we have found specific records of 
eight performances of The Bondman and evidence that there 
were others. It was presented by Rhodes’s, D’Avenant’s, and 
Killigrew’s, and possibly by Jolly’s men. So popular a play 
could hardly have failed to exert a strong influence on the 
taste of the audiences and on the writers of new plays. Possibly 
the pornographic scene (2.2) between the lascivious Corisca 
and her foolish step-son was deleted, but few changes would 
have been necessary in the character of Marullo, a perfectly 
chaste, perfectly self-controlled, almost Platonic lover. 

We now turn again to the King’s company. Their third 
known venture with a play of Massinger’s was another per- 
formance of The Virgin Martyr on January 10, 1662. This is 
one of the performances for which Herbert tried to collect 
(see p. 282). The play was still in repertory in 1662/3, for Dr. 
Browne saw it at the “ New Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn fields.” 
Opposite the name of the play Browne usually records the 
amount paid for admission; the tickets to The Virgin Martyr 
cost him nothing, perhaps because of the presence of “ Mr. 
Wild,” whose name appears on the line with the title. 

In the same season, Browne saw a performance of The 
Renegado at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for which he paid 2s. 6d. The 
exact date is, of course, unknown, but it must have been earlier 
than May 6, 1663, when the King’s men left this house. This 
calls to mind the fact that the King’s men had acted the play 
on June 6, 1662 (see p. 282). As in the case of The Virgin 
Martyr above, the performance listed by Herbert may have 
been the one seen by Browne, but it may just as well have been 
another. Unlike The Virgin Martyr and The Bondman, which 
we have no reason for thinking were altered, The Renegado was 
probably changed for representation. MS Rawlinson Poet 20 
in the British Museum is a version of The Renegado “ written 
in a late seventeenth-century hand, and evidently made for a 
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revival of the play. . . . No cast is given and the manuscript 
bears no indication of having been used as a prompt copy.” ? 
After examining a photostat of the play, I agree that the MS 
is not a prompt copy. 

The MS version changes the name of Vitelli’s servant from 
Gazet to Iseppo, usually alters the spelling of Carazie to 
Corazie, and adds Muftie, Janizaries, and a Spye-Eunuch. The 
major changes are the excision of a bawdy scene (3.4) ; the 
expansion of 2.4, the courtship of Vitelli by Donusa; and the 
alteration of the concluding scene to make it more spectacular. 
For a colloquy between Asambeg and Mustapha and a mes- 
senger’s account of the lovers’ escape, the adapter substitutes 
an attack on the castle by Grimaldi and his sailors. Far from 
being anti-climactic, as in Massinger, the scene closes with 
stirring action. An important stylistic change is the breaking 
up of long declamatory speeches by the introduction in their 
midst of brief questions of fact that require explicit answers. 
The altered dialogue is much more like ordinary conversation. 
Minor changes are in the direction of (1) the modernization of 
manners and of diction, (2) the deletion or modification of 
obscene, indelicate, and low words and phrases, (3) the omis- 
sion of Latin and other learned phrases, and (4) the avoidance 
of anything that might be regarded as irreverent (in 5.3 the 
audience hears an account of the baptism of Donusa instead of 
seeing it on the stage). 

About this time a fourth play by Massinger was revived. It 
has been customary to say that A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
which held the stage in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
better than any non-Shakespearean play, was not revived until 
1748.2° We are indebted again to Edward Browne’s MS for the 


1° The opinion of W. J. Lawrence, who first called attention to the MS, “The 
Renegado,” Times Literary Supplement, Oct. 24, 1929. 

2° A. H. Cruickshank, ed., A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Oxford, 1926, p. x. 
Wilson, p. 126, lists a performance in 1708, but this seems to have been of The 
Debauchee, or A New Way to Pay Old Debts (see Genest 2. 405), the same play 
that Wilson lists in 1677 with the alternate title: The Credulous Cuckold. It is 
an adaptation of Brome’s Mad Couple Well Matched, generally attributed to 
Mrs. Behn. See Langbaine’s comment (sig. [A;]) : ‘‘ Crafty Book sellers, whose 
custom it is as frequently to vent old Plays with new Titles, as it has been the 
use of the Theatres to dupe the Town, by acting old Plays under new Names 
as if newly writ and never acted before; as, . .. The Debauchee, another [old 
Play] of Brome’s.” Momus Triumphans . . . , London, [1688]. 
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record of the performance, which was at “the King’s Armes, 
Norwich.” * It was acted by Jolly’s provincial company, pre- 
sumably some time after he received his license on January 27, 
1662/3, and before Browne left England in 1664. Nothing is 
known about the text of the play used for the performance. 

Massinger’s other realistic comedy, The City Madam 2. 2, 
may have suggested to John Dryden a brief passage (3.1) in 
his Wild Gallant, produced at the Theatre Royal in February, 
1662/3, but the resemblance is not great.” 

In July of the following year (i.e., 1664), Pepys saw what 
must have been the first performance of The Bondman in that 
season. His entry for July 28 records that the actors “ for want 
of practice . . . had many of them forgot their parts a little; 
but Betterton and my poor Ianthe outdo all the world. There 
is nothing more taking in the world with me than that play.” 
This, as far as we know, is the last time Pepys saw the play. 
His delight in it continued, however, for he was reading it with 
increased enjoyment on November 2, 1666. 

I find no further trace of revivals of Massinger’s plays until 
1668," when Killigrew offered The Virgin Martyr in what may 
well have been a revised form. In 1661 Pepys thought it “a 
good but too sober a play for the company.” This time (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1667/8) he liked it better. 

21 B. M. Wagner, “George Jolly at Norwich,” RES 6. 449-452. 

22 Suggested by Kathleen M. Lynch, “ D’Urfe’s L’Astrée and the ‘Proviso’ 


Scenes in Dryden’s Comedy,” PQ 4. 302-8; called to my attention by Mr. G. W. 
Knipp. 

228The anonymous author of “An Elegy Upon the Death of S®8. Wirt1am 
DaveNANT” must have been a lover of the old drama. He imagines the late poet 
laureate surrounded by the “ Great Souls who once admired him here ” : 


First, Johnson doth demand a share in him, 

For both their Muses whip’d the Vice of time: 

Then Shakespear next a Brothers part doth claim, 

Because their quick Inventions were the same. 

Beaumont and Fletcher their Petitions joyn, 

This, for clear Style, that for his deep Design: 

Tom Randolph asks a Portion ’mongst the rest, 

Because they both were apt to break a Jest. 

Shirley and Massinger comes in for shares, 

For that his Language was refin’d as theirs... . 
Reprinted from the original folio-broadside by G. Thorn-Drury in A Little Ark ..., 
London: Dobell, 1921, pp. 35-7. D’Avenant died April 7, 1668, and this elegy 
was composed shurtly thereafter. This is the only contemporary criticism I know 
that praises Massinger for his refinement of language. 
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The first time it hath been acted a great while: and it is mighty 
pleasant; not that the play is worth much, but it is finely acted 
by Becke Marshall. 


Fortunately, for we have no text of this date, Pepys gives us 
several clues to the features of the performance. 


But that which did please me beyond any thing in the whole world 
was the wind-musique when the angel comes down, which is so 
sweet that it ravished me, and indeed, in a word, did wrap up my 
soul so that it made me really sick, just as I have formerly been 
when in love with my wife; that neither then, nor all the evening 
going home, and at home, I was able to think of any thing, but 
remained all night transported, so as I could not believe that ever 
any musick hath that real command over the soul of a man as this 
did upon mee. 


Small wonder that on March 2 he went to hear the music again, 
“ which at this hearing the second time, do still commend me as 
nothing ever did, and the other musique is nothing to it.” He 
did not attend the performance witnessed by King Charles on 
March 20.** Instead he spent the time practising the violin 
“in order to the inventing a better theory of musique than hath 
yet been abroad; and I think verily I shall do it.” 

Speculation about changes in the text is idle; doubtless they 
were much like those in The Renegado. The stage directions 
of the quartos of The Virgin Martyr offer abundant material 
for a manager in search of spectacular effects. At 4.3 Angelo 
enters “in the Angels habit”; in 5.1 he materializes—to the 
accompaniment of music—to Theophilus, Roman persecutor 
of the Christians, “ with a basket filled with fruit and flowers ” 
and after a few words vanishes. Later in the scene Harpax 
disappears beneath the stage and mocks Theophilus from first 
one trap door and then another, in imitation of the Ghost in 
Hamlet.* He re-enters “ in a fearfull shape, fire flashing out of 

23 Warrant dated Aug. 29, 1668 (L.C. 5/139, p. 129), abstracted by Nicoll, 
pp. 304-5; also warrant (L. C. 5/12, p. 17). Nicoll notes that the second warrant 
gives the date as March 2 instead of March 20. Since Pepys makes no mention 
of the King’s presence on March 2, the correct date for the warrant is probably 
March 20; but it is possible that the King attended two performances. 

Nicoll records a performance on March 19 of which I have found no trace; see 
his note on p. 103, 2d ed. 

24 But see the discussion of this point in W. J. Lawrence’s lecture, ‘“ ‘ Hamlet’ 


as Shakespeare Staged It,” delivered under the auspices of the Tudor and Stuart 
Club, as printed in Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine 14. 451-68. 
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the studie.” There are other such exits and entries. The one 
Pepys enjoyed so much is probably that in 5.1. Angelo’s other 
materialization from the spirit world (5.2) is in the company 
of four others. The stage direction makes no mention of music 
or of descending figures. Perhaps such a heavenly host would 
have overtaxed the capacity of Killigrew’s machinery.” 

The question of the rights of the King’s and the Duke’s com- 
panies in the old plays seems to have been acute in 1668. Refer- 
ence has already been made to two warrants (L.C. 5/139, p. 
375, dated August 20, 1668; L. C. 5/12, p. 212, of date c. Janu- 
ary 12, 1668/9) which confirmed twenty-three plays to D’Ave- 
nant and one hundred and eight to Killigrew. No Massinger 
titles appear in the first list, but in the second (Killigrew’s) are 
The Duke of Milan, The Unnatural Combat, The Bashful 
Lover, The Emperour of the East, The Fatal Dowry, The 
Roman Actor, and “The Gardian.” The temptation is to 
assert that all the plays mentioned in the two lists were revived 
on the Restoration stage. The ownership of the exclusive rights 
to an old play was not an academic question. And I am the 
more persuaded that every play named was actually revived, 
because such plays as The Bondman and The Virgin Martyr, 
known to have been acted by both companies, were excluded 
from the lists. In the case of the seven plays just named (per- 
haps this is true of other plays in the lists also) , however, direct 
evidence is wanting. It is safe to say only that Killigrew had 
sufficient interest in these titles at this time (and, if the warrant 
be a re-issue of one originally granted in 1660, as some have 
supposed—see Wilson, p. 120—at that time too) to wish to 
reserve them to himself. 

One of the plays in Killigrew’s list requires special notice. 
Was “ The Gardian” Massinger’s play or Abraham Cowley’s 
Cutter of Coleman Street? The method of grouping the titles 
suggests the former.”® The plan of the list, to group the plays 


25 But see the stage directions for “several Spirits in horrid shapes flying down 
amongst the Sailers, then rising and crossing in the Air,” and “a number of Aerial 
Spirits in the Air, Ariel flying from the Sun . . . ,” quoted from the Shadwell version 
of The Tempest presented at Dorset Gardens, 1674, by Spencer, pp. 204-9. 

2° The first 14 plays are by Jonson; then follow 15 (or 16) plays by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 3 by Shakespeare, 23 by Beaumont and Fletcher, 11 by Shakespeare, 1 by 
Cartwright (The Royal Slave, 1639, based in part on Massinger’s Bondman, as 
pointed out by W. G. Rice, “Sources of William Cartwright’s The Royall Slave,” 
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more or less by authors, is admittedly followed least toward the 
close, where “ The Gardian” occurs between a play by Mas- 
singer and one by Suckling. I am inclined, nevertheless, to 
agree with Nethercott that the play allotted to Killigrew was 
Massinger’s,”’ for the play called Guardian which was presented 
before royalty by the Duke’s company at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
on August 9, 1668, and at Dorset Garden on November 17, 
1672, and January 8, 1674/5,?* was certainly Cowley’s, despite 
the fact that when it was revived in 1661 in altered form the 
title used was Cutter of Coleman Street.” Why was the play 
acted under the title Guardian but printed as Cutter? Perhaps 
Cutter brought to mind memories of the early failure in 1661.°° 
Inasmuch, then, as the Duke’s company owned and acted 
Cowley’s Guardian in 1668 and later, the play secured to the 
King’s men must have been written by Massinger. 

In the next play to be discussed, we meet the first printed 
adaptation of Massinger in the Restoration. The Life of 
Mother Shipton. A New Comedy, although “ acted Nineteen 
dayes together with great Applause” (or so the title-page 
avers) , was printed without date and with only the initials of 
the author, “T. T.” Fortunately, T. T. wrote another play 
(printed in 1668) with signed dedication to one Mrs. Alice 
Barret. Langbaine first spotted the indebtedness to Massinger’s 
City Madam and added that the plot was “from a Book so 
called in Prose, 4°” (Momus Triumphans, p. 25). In 1691 he 
expanded this account and commented on the use of only the 
author’s initials. 


MLN 45. 515-8), 7 by Shakespeare, 4 (or 5) by Shirley, 1 by Howard, 1 by Mas- 
singer, 1 that cannot be identified, 1 by Massinger, then “ The Gardian,” 1 by Suck- 
ling, 3 by Carlell, 1 by Massinger, 1 by Chapman, 1 by Suckling, 2 by the Duke of 
Newcastle, 1 by Massinger, 1 by Carlell, 1 by Suckling, 1 by Massinger, 1 by 
Barclay, an anonymous play, 2 by Middleton, 2 by Brome, 1 by Carlell, 1 by 
Massinger, 1 by Jonson and others, and finally 1 by Chapman. 

*7 A. H. Nethercott, “ Abraham Cowley as Dramatist,” RES 4. 1-24. 

*° See warrants L.C. 5/139, p. 125, and L.C. 5/141, pp. 2, 216, excerpted by 
Nicoll, pp. 309-19. 

°° Pepys saw a performance on August 5, 1668, and was much disgusted to find 
it only Cutter of Coleman Street under a different name. A failure at its first 
revival after the Restoration, it was a distinct success in later years (see Cowley’s 
preface to the 1663 edition and Downes, ed. Knight, p. 25). 

°° For another play that was revived under a new title but afterwards known 
by its first, see Nicoll, 2d ed., p. 379, where he discusses Boyle’s General, which was 
known also as Altamira. 
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This Play has not the Author’s Name to it, but the two first 
Letters: it may be he was asham’d to set his Name to other Mens 
Labours.** 


He also gave Kirkman the credit for expanding T. T. into 
Thomas Thompson.** He made the mistake, however, of say- 
ing that the play was “ acted Nine Days together ” instead of 
nineteen, and there has been confusion about the matter ever 
since. Nineteen days was a long but not impossible run in those 
days. Biographical information about Thompson is entirely 
lacking. The British Museum has a poem of his, Midsummer- 
Morn; or, The Livery Man’s Complaint (1682), and he wrote 
the other play referred to above, The English Rogue (1668). It 
is entirely probable that there was some connection between 
Thompson and Richard Head, who wrote the first part of The 
English Rogue (1665) in association with Francis Kirkman 
and a pamphlet, The Life and Death of Mother Shipton 
(1677) . In addition to the similarities of titles, there is identity 
of subject matter, not in the two English Rogues, but in the 
two accounts of Mother Shipton. The earliest account of 
Shipton in the British Museum Catalogue is dated 1641. Others 
with varying titles appeared in 1642, 1643, 1648, 1662, 1663, 
1677, 1684, 1685, 1687, 1697, 1740, 1775, 1797, 1810, 1811, 
1815, 1825, 1870, 1871, 1873, and 1882. The early pamphlets 
contain the jingling prophecies attributed to Mother Shipton, 
but the first I have seen that has narrative resembling the play 
is that of 1687, written by Head, which as we have seen was 
published also in 1677.°* If it were not for the date of the 
earliest known quarto (1677), I should say without hesitation 
that the pamphlet was Thompson’s source. But we know from 
Kirkman’s list that the play was in existence at least by 1671. 
The parallels are obvious and are of such a nature that Head 


31 4n Account of the English Dramatick Poets . . . , Oxford, 1691, pp. 503-4. 

32 Francis Kirkman, “An Exact Catalogue of all English Stage-Plays printed, 
till this present Year 1671,” added to Nicomede by John Dancer, 1671. 

33 The Life and Death of Mother Shipton. Being not only a true Account of her 
strange Birth; the most important Passages of her Life; but also all her Prophesies, 
now newly Collected . . . until this present Year 1667 ..., London, ... W. 
Harris . . . , 1687. Reprinted by Edwin Pearson, Westminster, 1871. The prefatory 
remarks are signed by Head, who says he secured the MS from a family which 
may have come into possession of it at the destruction of the monasteries in the time 
of Henry VIII. Pearson suggests in his Critical Preface that William Lilly (1602- 
1681) was the original of “ Mother Shipton.” 
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could not easily have borrowed from Thompson. For exam- 
ple, in the prose narrative, the first part of a double charm 
which Mother Shipton repeats at the instance of the devil is 
as follows: “ Raziel ellimihammirammishziragia Psonthon- 
phanchia Raphaelelhaverunatapinotambecazmitzphecat jarid 
cuman hapheah Gabriel Heydon turris dungeonis philonomo- 
starkes sophecord hankim.” Such stuff is not easy to memorize ; 
in the play Thompson uses only the italicized portions, giving 
them thus: “ Raziel, Ziragia, Phonthonfancia.” It may be that 
Head’s narrative was written much earlier than 1677, the date 
of the earliest known quarto. In fact, this seems probable, for 
the account closes with the great fire of 1666, and the title-page 
states that the prophecies are collected “until this present 
year 1667.” In the Stationers’ Register, furthermore, there is an 
entry to Mrs. Ann Maxwell, dated August 30, 1667: “The 
life and death of Mother Shipton, or true Relacon of what she 
did and spakt.” ** If this was an earlier edition of Head’s nar- 
rative, Thompson may well have used it.*° 


®4Tt is worth noting that Mrs. Ann Maxwell was the widow of David Maxwell, 
who died about 1665. David Maxwell published Mercurius Publicus until the time 
of his death, when Peter Lilliecrap took it up, Peter Lilliecrap the printer of 
Thompson’s Mother Shipton. See H. R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Booksellers 
and Printers . . . from 1641 to 1667, London, 1907. 

*° Another possibility presents itself, but it is merest conjecture, and it is ap- 
parently negatived at the outset by the existence of Thompson’s poem, Midsummer- 
Morn, referred to above. Head returned to London from Ireland in 1663 and 
printed his play, Hic et Ubique. Other works appeared rapidly until 1666 or 1667. 
There is a gap in his publications until 1672. After that Head continued prolific. 
Throughout this whole period, according to the DNB., Head was in straightened 
circumstances and made a living*doing hack work. Now “T.T.’s” plays were 
printed in 1668 and, as we shall see, between that date and 1671. This is the 
interval during which Head published nothing under his own name. Did Head 
write the “T.T.” plays, borrowing the title of one from his own English Rogue, 
and basing the other on his Life of Mother Shipton? 

There is another possible point of contact between Mother Shipton and Head: 
in the play there is a group of beggars, who praise their calling as enthusiastically 
as those in Brome’s Jovial Crew; Head wrote a Canting Dictionary in 1673. 

Why should Head have wished to conceal his identity? Perhaps for the same 
reason that he refused to continue The English Rogue with Kirkman, because 
people insisted that all the scandalous and criminal episodes were autobiographical. 
In the prefatory note to his Life of Mother Shipton, Head was careful to point out 
that he was acting merely as the editor of an old MS. His reputation was such 
that he could ill afford to be suspected of any connection with witchcraft. 

Why the initials “T.T.”? They were very popular with anonymous writers of 
the time. A great many pamphlets signed “T.T.” have survived, the best known 
of which is, I suppose, Quaker’s Quibbles, 1675. 
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The date of Mother Shipton has been variously given as 
“[1660?]” by Nicoll (p. 375); “about 1668” (Halliwell- 
Phillips’s Dictionary of Old English Plays, p. 175) ; and 1671 
(Baker’s Companion to the Play-house, 1764, vol. 1, sig. 
[Ggs"]; vol. 2, sig. [Oc”] ; Playhouse Pocket-Companion, 1779, 
p. 114). The later limit is 1671, the date of Kirkman’s list. The 
history of Thomas Passinger, the bookseller who handled the 
play, helps fix the earlier limit of publication. He succeeded to 
his master’s business in 1664 (Plomer, p. 145). The interval of 
1664 to 1671 is narrowed by three years if Head’s narrative Life 
of Mother Shipton was actually printed in 1667; it is narrowed 
still further by the Prologue to Thompson’s other play, printed 
in 1668. These are the significant lines: 


Ye’r welcome to the labour of a Muse; 

Who do’s implore (and ’tis your pitty worth 
Your helping hands to bring her firstling forth, 
And let me tell ye, ’tis most necessary 

Since ’tis her first you act more kind and wary.*® 


If the Prologue may be relied on, Thompson wrote Mother 
Shipton after The English Rogue. And if the plays were printed 
in the order in which they were written, Mother Shipton can be 
dated with some certainty as having been printed between 1668 
and 1671. Since plays were usually printed soon after their 
appearance on the stage, Mother Shipton was probably written 
in these same years.” 


This conjecture has its origin in the fact that we know nothing about the Thomas 
Thompson named by Kirkman in his list dated 1671. There are records of men 
of this name, however; see the following: (1) a London bookseller (?), who 
received his freedom July 6, 1635, and whose name appears in the imprint of 
several pamphlets dated 1642; (2) a gentleman, widower, of Isle of Ely, who 
married Katherine Burroughs of St. Margaret, Westminster, widow, in London on 
April 8, 1661; (3) a gentleman, bachelor, of Canterbury, who married Mrs. Phoebe 
Hammond of Canterbury at St. Bride, London, on June 29, 1663; (4) a clerk, 
rector of Skegnes, co. Linc., who on October 29, 1672, married Mary Parish of 
Fishtoft, Lincolnshire. The first is named in Plomer’s Dictionary of Booksellers 
and Printers; the others, in Joseph Foster’s London Marriage Licenses, 1521-1869, 
London, 1887. 

86 For an accurate transcript of this prologue, I am indebted to Mr. C. K. 
Edmonds of the Henry E. Huntington Library, the quarto I have consulted in 
the Library of Congress being imperfect. 

87 If this dating is correct, the play cannot be identified with Mother Rumming, 
as suggested by W. W. Greg (A List of Masques, Pageants, &c., . . . London, 1902, 
Appendix II, p. xc). Nothing more is known of Mother Rumming than that the 
title appears in Archer’s list printed at the end of Massinger’s Old Law (1656). 
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The quarto of Mother Shipton is badly printed. Turned 
letters and misspelled words are frequent. Punctuation is 
scanty in some places but excellent in others. Whoever pre- 
pared the manuscript for printing was careful to indicate act 
and scene divisions (except at 5.6) and to insert brief stage 
directions.** But blank verse is always printed as prose. Only 
the songs and the couplets are printed in verse form. The 
quarto may have been printed from a reported version, for the 
scenes are very short—many are only one page in length, and 
not more than three or four exceed two pages—and a number 
of scenes open with a soliloquy which is intended to introduce 
some character and narrate what has happened since he last 
appeared. 

The Life of Mother Shipton has two plots, one involving 
Mother Shipton and Radamon and derived from the accounts 
of the life of the witch, and another, a complicated intrigue 
based chiefly on Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Cheapside. The 
scenes which owe most to Massinger’s City Madam are Mother 
Shipton 1.5 and 5.5, but Thompson took other hints. The 
characters in the two plots are never brought together; they 
are connected by a third group which comes into contact with 
each of the other groups just once. The characters are carefully 
balanced, with five couples: the Whorehounds, the Shiftwells, 
Maria and Moneylack, Shipton and Radamon, Pluto and Pro- 
serpina. In addition, Hairbrain, Swagger, and the Captain pair 
off with Priscilla and the two whores. At the end of the play, 
all the characters in the intrigue plot are connections by blood 
or marriage. The dialogue is very poor except for the passages 
taken over from Massinger and Middleton. And only in the 
borrowed scenes is there much action on the stage. The method 
of the plagiarist was to find suitable passages in one of his 
sources and to rearrange them with the minimum of verbal 
changes. The play’s success must have resulted from the out- 
spokenness of the men and women in the intrigue plot and from 


8° A stage direction on page 49 seems to imply that a Restoration stage might 
sometimes have a partition like the inside wall of a house to produce the effect 
of two adjoining rooms: “The Scene a Tavern. Sir Oliver. Shiftwel, Moneylack 
David and a Scrivener, Shiftwells wife Maria and Sir Olivers wife apart as in 
another room.” But perhaps the two groups stayed at opposite ends of the stage 
and left the audience to imagine a partitioning wall between them. 
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the spectacular effects made possible by the introduction of 
witches, devils, beggars, and an angel. 

A brief notice of The Virgin Martyr in 1672 indicates its 
continued popularity. Softhead in Lacy’s Dumb Lady ex- 
claims (1.2): “ You lie! and for the honour of squirehood I'll 
die a virgin martyr.” *° The reference may be to the revival of 
The Virgin Martyr in 1668, for Lacy’s play was first acted at 
the Theatre Royal in 1669. 

During the next few years there are no records of revivals of 
Massinger’s plays. In 1677-8, however, Shadwell’s True Widow 
(Dorset Garden, c. March) appeared with a scene built around 
an incident borrowed from A New Way to Pay Old Debts 5.1. 
Lady Cheatly abuses and defrauds her creditors by means of 
disappearing ink and wax, as Marrall deludes Sir Giles Over- 
reach.*® About two years later, Lee’s Theodosius, or, The Force 
of Love (c. September, 1680) was brought out at the same 
theater. Baker seems to have been the first to comment on the 
fact that the play deals with the same central characters as 
Massinger’s Emperour of the East and to suggest that Lee may 
have 
borrowed some Hints from this Play; particularly that of Theo- 
dosius’s Negligence as to public Affairs extending to such a Length, 
as the giving his Sister Pulcheria an absolute Power even over the 
Life of his beloved Athenais, by means of a Blank signed and de- 
livered to her.* 


The chief characters are indeed the same, but they are con- 
ceived in an entirely different spirit. Lee based his play on a 
translation (1666) of La Calprenéde’s Pharamond, as Lang- 
baine (Dramatick Poets, p. 327) pointed out in detail; he took 
(Theodosius 4.1) from Massinger (Emperour of the East 3.2, 
4) only the incident noted by Baker. 

The plundering of Massinger began in earnest in 1680 with 
The Guardian as the chief victim. As in so many other cases, 
Langbaine was the first to record the plagiarism in Love Lost 
in the Dark; or, The Drunken Couple. Acted at New-Market. 


3° Genest 1. 97; J. Maidment and W. H. Logan, ed., The Dramatic Works of 
John Lacy, Comedian . . . , Edinburgh, 1875, p. [8]. 

*° Called to my attention by Mr. W. B. Terwilliger, this indebtedness was first 
noted by Saintsbury, Mermaid ed. of Shadwell, p. 121. 

“1 Companion to the Play-House, vol. 2, sig. Ge. 
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(Momus Triumphans, p. 31n; Dramatik Poets, p. 542. He did 
not particularize because he did not have the play at hand.) 
Genest (10.14.) classified Love Lost in the Dark as “ un- 
acted,” and explained that “ nearly the whole of this F[arce] is 
stolen from Massinger—the bulk of it is from the Guardian— 
some parts of it are from a Very Woman, and the Bashful 
Lover.” Cruikshank noted the fact that one character, Calan- 
drino, derives his name from The Great Duke of Florence.** 
Love Lost in the Dark was printed in 1680 with two other 
farces, The Merry Milkmaid of Islington; or, The Rambling 
Gallants Defeated and The Politick Whore: or, The Conceited 
Cuckold, under the general title, The Muse of Newmarket. 
The three were entered separately to James Vade in the Term 
Catalogue (1.440) at Easter, 1681; so the printing must have 
been done about the turn of the year (January to March), 
1680/1, and the plays were probably written and acted not 
long before, possibly at the time of the races in the previous 
fall, when we know that Pepys attended on Charles II at New- 
market (Diary, ed. Wheatley, vol. 1, p. xxxv). The identity of 
the first adapter of The Guardian is unknown, and we know no 
more about the company that acted the play. Since, as we 
have seen, The Guardian was probably awarded to Killigrew in 
1668/9, some member of his company may have hashed up the 
adaptation. The droll is so wretchedly put together that I 
think it was intended for use by the minor actors or some pro- 
vincial company. And from the fact that the few “ original ” 
portions are given to Calandrino and Moggulla, the low come- 
dians, and that these insertions are almost unprintable gags, 
I believe the actors playing these two parts may well have 
prepared the adaptation.“ 


“2 A. H. Cruickshank, Philip Massinger, Oxford, 1920, pp. 24-5. 

“°Tt is possible that the three farces are from the pen of one adapter. If so, 
he was probably not a Londoner and possibly not an actor. The Prologue to The 
Merry Milkmaid pleads with the audience: 

For once be courteous to a Country Muse 
Vntaught, such Tricks the Wits of London use; 
And in short time, he may find out the way 
To write fine Poppet Plays as well as they. 
The Epilogue to this farce suggests that the three adaptations were acted as one 


evening’s entertainment, comparing the pleasure of three short plays to that of one 
long one. 
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What the adapter (or adapters) did was to take a copy of 
Three New Playes (1655) , which contains The Guardian, The 
Bashful Lover, and A Very Woman, and from these patch up a 
play. He did not take the trouble even to arrange as verse the 
passages lifted bodily from the originals. The droll was hastily 
prepared, or else the manuscript supplied the printer was very 
inferior, for mistakes abound. The play is straight farce, free 
from classical allusions, descriptive and moralizing passages, 
and romantic characters and incidents. Every effort is made 
towards simplicity and directness, and all the emphasis is on 
intrigue and obscenity. 

Two years later Mrs. Aphra Behn tried her hand at adapting 
The Guardian. “ ’Tis true indeed,” writes Langbaine (Momus 
Triumphans, sig. [as]), 


what is borrow’d from Shakspeare or Fletcher, is usually own’d 
by our Poets, because every one would be able to convict them 
of Theft, should they endeavour to conceal it. But in what has 
been stolen from Authors not so generally known, as Murston [sic], 
Middleton, Massenger, &c. we find our Poets playing the parts of 
Bathyllus to Virgil, and robbing them of that Fame, which is .. . 
justly their due. 


Langbaine describes the indebtedness in detail (Momus Trium- 
phans, p. 2, and again in Dramatick Poets, pp. 17-9) ; Baker 
adds to the account the statement that “ Mrs. Behn has also 
introduced into this Play a great Part of the Inner Temple 
Masque, by Middleton” (Companion to the Play-House, 
vol. 2, sig. [D;"]) . As Summers points out in his edition of Mrs. 


That the farces were acted by a provincial company is strongly suggested by 

some lines from the Prologue to Love Lost in the Dark: 
Our Habits and our Acting such appears, 
Like weather-beaten weary Travellers : 
Who have endur’d more then may here be told, 
From Eastern blasts and sharper Northern cold. 
Which keeps our sadded Hearts in deep suspence, 
Wanting a place to fix our Residence. 
Yet if these Radiant Beauties will but please 
To smile on our Endeavours, ‘twill much ease 
Our cares, abate our Feares: well knowing then, 
Their Influence creates Favours in those Men: 
Whom noble Bounty and Compassion may, 
Transform our sable Night to chearful Day. 
So by your Goodness with your mercy mixt, 
We wandring Planets may in time be fixt. 
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Behn’s Works (2.198) , “ this charge is absolutely unfounded.” 
Chelli has suggested, only to deny it, a possible indebtedness 
to A New Way to Pay Old Debts (p. 258 n). He must have in 
mind the relationship of uncle to nephew which is found in 
each play, but this is much more satisfactorily traced to 
Middleton’s Mad World, my Masters, the other play which 
Mrs. Behn draws on in writing The City Heiress. 

One of the most amusing political plays of the Restoration 
is The City Heiress; or, Sir Timothy Treaty-all. It opened at 
Dorset Garden on May 15, 1682,** with a brilliant cast, but its 
run was short, possibly because of the political satire. It was, 
however, revived in 1707 (Genest, 2.374) and adapted by 
Charles Johnson in 1715; this adaptation was altered in turn 
by later playwrights. Mrs. Behn took from Massinger and 
Middleton whatever would complicate her intrigue plot and 
add sprightliness to her lines. She added enough, however, to 
integrate the material and make a sparkling though very 
naughty play. The difference between pre-Wars and Restora- 
tion comedy may be easily indicated by reference to the changes 
Mrs. Behn has made in her characters and incidents. Her Sir 
Anthony is Massinger’s Durazzo without his sturdiness; Wild- 
ing, who is both Adorio and Follywit, is wilder, more eloquent, 
more fascinating than either. He agrees to marriage at the end 
of Act 5, not in the middle of Act 2, as Adorio does. Equally 
significant is the fact that Mrs. Behn gives him success with 
his whore, an assignation with his mistress, success in the theft 
of his uncle’s papers, and, finally, the hand of the beautiful 
heiress who eloped with him. To the uncle is given the cast-off 
whore. Not so in Middleton. There the uncle retains most of 
his property, and the young libertine is gulled into marrying his 
uncle’s cast-off mistress. Notice, too, that Massinger depicts 
the abandoned passion of an elderly matron in such a manner 
that we are thoroughly disgusted with her. Middleton depicts a 
scene of seduction, but makes his lovers repent and reform. The 
pre-Wars plays may in their characters and situations have 
been quite as immoral as The City Heiress, but Mrs. Behn’s 
attitude and treatment are different. She stimulates the senses 


“Summers gives this date in his ed. of Roscius Anglicanus, p. 227. See also 
p. 226. 
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in a way that would have shocked the moralist in Massinger 
and the realist in Middleton. 

After the union of the King’s and Duke’s companies in 1682, 
a play in the possession of the former became available for 
Betterton’s use. Davies is the authority for the statement that 
Betterton acted the role of Paris in The Roman Actor. The 
Bondman, he says, “ was the only Play of Massinger revived 
after the Restoration; till Mr. Betterton took a fancy to the 
Part of Paris, in the Roman Actor.” ** The revival may have 
occurred about this time, 1682, or as late as 1692, when Genest 
(3. 82) lists a performance, apparently quoting indirectly from 
a play bill. If the play was indeed a favorite with Betterton, 
the version which was printed in 1722 may owe something to 
him. 

At the death of John Lacy (September 17, 1681) , a play was 
found which derives in part from The City Madam and perhaps 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. This is Sir Hercules Buffoon; 
or, The Poetical Squire, which was first acted at Dorset Garden 
in 1684, three years after Lacy’s death. The initial situation of 
the serious plot is probably suggested by The City Madam. Sir 
Marmaduke Seldin is just as thorough-going a scoundrel as 
Luke Frugal and almost as much of a hypocrite. His plan is 
to ship his wards out of the country, not to America to be 
victims of savages, but to the north of Norway, where they are 
to be devoured by bears (perhaps suggested by The Winter's 
Tale). The heiresses are saved by a sentimental turn of the 
plot. At the end of the play (5.2), Lord Arminger attempts to 
convert Sir Marmaduke with a device used in The City Madam 
5.2. At this point, Lacy turns from The City Madam to A New 
Way, makes Seldin rave at his daughters as Overreach does at 
Margaret, and sends him to a madman’s death, like Over- 


reach’s.*® 


45 Note signed “D.” in Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Waldron, London, 1789, p. 26. 
48 Mariana’s reasons for renouncing her suitor, Lord Armiger, are of unusual 
interest. 

You made love to an impostor, a false woman; and now you know the 
cheat, are you so weak to think your honour is engaged to make that court- 
ship good to that impostor? . . . My Lord, this heart and every drop of blood 
within it has more love for you than Dido quitted life for; yet all this can I 
conquer to be just, therefore must not in point of honour marry. 

These are sentiments that about the turn of the century will be found in senti- 


v4 
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There is no reason for thinking that Dryden was at all in- 
fluenced by Massinger’s Believe as You List (then still in MS 
form only) in writing Don Sebastian. The only similarity is 
that Massinger’s play in its original form and Dryden’s play 
deal with the same historical character. 

The last major plagiarism to be treated in this paper is that 
of Edward Ravenscroft, who in his Canterbury Guests; or, A 
Bargain Broken, took material from A New Way. This play, 
which appeared first at Drury Lane in 1697, is not an adapta- 
tion of A New Way, but rather an alteration of Ravenscroft’s 
own Careless Lovers (Dorset Garden, March, 1672/3), with 
additions from his King Edgar and Alfreda (Drury Lane, about 
December, 1677), Moliére’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, and 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. The first performance, accord- 
ing to Nicoll (p. 370) was about September, 1694. Genest (2. 
57-8), in his discussion of Ravenscroft’s plagiarism, suggests 
that the play may have been acted in May of that year because 
the contract between Buffler and Furr in 3. 4 is dated the third 
of May. 

Ravenscroft uses farcical elements from all of his sources 
and adds enough horseplay to make a fair theatrical success. 
Usually he expands what he borrows, rarely copying a line or 
two without some verbal changes. A desire to avoid the rhythm 
of blank verse would account for this in the use of Massinger- 
ian material. Ravenscroft has no desire to improve on his 
sources and certainly no idea of purifying them. What he 
wants is a swiftly moving farce with plenty of sure-fire hits, 
and he comes near writipg one. But the play met with little 
favor and does not seem to have been revived. 

There is some reason for thinking that Ravenscroft made 
the acquaintance of a number of Massinger’s plays long before 
1694. Durzo, for instance, comes to The Canterbury Guests 
from King Edgar and Alfreda, but the name sounds like 
Durazzo in Massinger’s Guardian; it is sufficiently out of the 
ordinary to require some explanation. The name Lovell is 
found frequently in literature of this period, and it is probably 
mental comedy. They are noteworthy here because Lacy had no high moral 
purpose; he designed only to cater to his public. And we may be reasonably sure 


that he worked into his plays only the elements that he knew from observation 
would please. 1681 is an early date for a sentimental heroine like Mariana. 
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only coincidence that Lord Lovel is one of the characters in 
A New Way and that Mr. Lovell is in The Careless Lovers. 
Again, Muchworth, the old Alderman of the latter play, has a 
common enough name, and it is not necessary to believe that it 
was suggested by the name Alworth in A New Way. Finally, 
the portion of The Careless Lovers (Act 4) which confronts 
Lord DeBoastado with Mrs. Breedwel and Mrs. Clappam, 
while undoubtedly based on Moliére’s Pourceaugnac (2.9, 10), 
may well owe something to Massinger’s Unnatural Combat 4. 2. 
In this scene, a bawd and two wenches with two children set 
upon Belgardo and charge that he is the father of the children. 
Each of these points of resemblance is in itself trivial; taken 
together, they may have some cumulative value. 

In The Canterbury Guests, Ravenscroft borrows from A New 
Way Justice Greedy, a suggestion of the Innkeepers, Jack 
Sawce (called Order by Massinger’s) , and Dash, who is given 
the comic lines of Massinger’s Marrall, as well as scenes in 
which these characters appear. The play derives its alternate 
title from a speech of Sir Giles Overreach (A New Way 3. 2. 
217-8, ed. Cruickshank) : 


Mun, villaine, vanish: shall we breake a bargaine almost made up. 


The play is in prose, except for couplets at the end of 1. 8, 3. 5, 
5.6, 8, and in the middle of 4.9. The French practice of begin- 
ning a scene with the entrance of each new character is followed 
in this play but not in The Careless Lovers or King Edgar and 
Alfreda. 

One of the most amusing incidents in this play, and also in 
The Careless Lovers, is the “ proviso” scene in which Careless 
and Hillaria agree to wed. The possible origin of such scenes 
has been traced by Miss Lynch through Dryden to D’Urfe and 
in another branch ultimately to Massinger’s City Madam 2. 2.7 
There can be little doubt that Ravenscroft borrowed from 
Dryden’s Wild Gallant 3.1 in writing The Careless Lovers 
and retained the scene in The Canterbury Guests. 

Three more plays before 1700 must be referred to. The first 
of these, Thomas Dilke’s City Lady (Lincoln’s Inn Fields, c. 
January, 1696/7) , does not resemble Massinger’s City Madam 
in diction or plot, but has enough similarities in characters to 


47 «“ Durfe’s L’Astrée and the ‘ Proviso’ Scenes in Dryden’s Comedy,” PQ 4. 302-8. 
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convince Kirk that Dilke must have had Massinger’s play 
in mind.** The second, the anonymous Timoleon; or, The 
Revolution (quarto 1697) , has the same source as Massinger’s 
Bondman, and seems to Spencer to have been slightly influ- 
enced by the older play.*® The last play of all to be mentioned 
is Congreve’s Way of the World (Lincoln’s Inn Fields, March, 
1699-1700) . This famous play contains a proviso scene which 
may be traceable to Massinger’s City Madam 2.2. There are 
even verbal similarities in several lines. Did Congreve merely 
follow in the tradition of Ravenscroft and Dryden, or did he 
remember the old play? 

The period, 1660-1700, ends just before Rowe’s famous 
Fair Penitent (1703; based on Massinger and Field’s Fatal 
Dowry) ; not many years later Benjamin Griffin produced and 
published an adaptation of The Virgin Martyr under the title, 
Injured Virtue: or, The Virgin Martyr (1715) ; four years 
after this appeared an anonymous adaptation of The Bondman 
(1719), and three years later an anonymous version of The 
Roman Actor (1722). Throughout the whole Restoration 
period and well into the next century, then, Massinger’s plays 
were read and acted. Less frequently performed and adapted 
than those of Shakespeare and of Beaumont and Fletcher, his 
plays must nevertheless have exerted a very considerable influ- 
ence on playwrights and audiences. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


*® R. Kirk, ed. The City Madam, Princeton, 1934, pp. 40-1. 

*° B. T. Spencer, ed., The Bondman, Princeton, 1932, pp. 258-9. Nicoll, 2d ed., 
p. 351, notes that the play was probably unacted and that the Bodleian copy is 
attributed in a MS note to Southby. 
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A RESTORATION “IMPROVEMENT” OF 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS 


By Ricuarp H. Perxinson 


In 1663 a quarto edition of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus was 
published, of which but three copies survive. Mr. Boas, the 
latest editor,? and Mr. Tucker Brooke* agree in dismissing 
the peculiar text, because of its expurgations, as probably of 
Commonwealth origin. The evidence passed over, however, 
seems really the more striking and curious feature of the ver- 
sion. Stated broadly, this comprises the excision of the first 
and second scenes of the third act, which have to do with the 
visit of Faustus and Mephistophilis to Rome; and the sub- 
stitution of matter slightly similar and partially borrowed 
from the original scenes and The Jew of Malta, but localized 
at the palace of the Turkish Emperor in Babylon. Into this 
setting five new characters are introduced.* The other addition 
to the play is merely a short comic development of material 
already present. An investigation of this excision calls for the 
consideration of some aspects which at first may seem irrele- 
vant. Its implications touch upon the still uncertain question 
of the early Restoration companies, the status of the stage 
and the contemporary political-religious situation. Likewise, 
an examination of the printed text of the new scenes demands 
a scrutiny of the material, the method of transmission, and 
other bibliographical points. 

Textually, of course, the value of this late quarto is insignifi- 
cant.’ But there is reason to believe that it should not be 


1 Two copies are in the British Museum, one at South Kensington. See Doctor 
Faustus, ed. Breymann, Heilbronn, 1889, pp. xiiiff. The title page reads: 
“The Tragicall History | of the Life and Death of | Doctor Faustus. | Printed 
with New Additions as it is now Acted. With several | New Scenes together with 
the Actors Names. | Written by Ch. Mar. | [Vignette.] | Printed for W. 
Gilbertson at the Bible without Newgate 1663.” 

2 The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, ed. F. S. Boas, p. 5. References here 
will be to this edition. 

8 The Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke, p. 141. 

“The new material Boas reprints in Appendix 4. 

5 The usual disintegration was accelerated by poor printing, upon which the fact 
that the play was set up in Roman type for probably the first time may have had 
some bearing. 
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dismissed too casually, especially if the history of Elizabethan 
drama, and of Marlowe particularly, is to be traced out. 
Dilke, first of modern editors, set the mode for an off-hand 
treatment : 


The last edition [1663] is intolerably corrupt; the whole scene at 
Rome is left out, and one at Constantinople [sic] substituted, merely 
giving an account of the means by which the Turks gained posses- 
sion of Malta, and copied [sic] from The Rich Jew of Malta by this 
author; another scene has considerable additions; in brief, it is not 
worth referring to.® 


Mr. Boas, the latest editor, comments only briefly and in sum- 


mary of Mr. Brooke’s opinion, to which he refers. Mr. Brooke 
writes : 


The edition of 1663 varies greatly from all the others, and has no 
authority. Several weak comic insertions appear, the most notable 
being in large measure plagarized from the Jew of Malta. This 
edition carries to a ridiculous degree the prudery of the version of 
1616-31. Lines and phrases alluding to the deity, to eternal pun- 
ishment, or to religious scepticism are ruthlessly expunged. It may 
well be that the text was prepared for acting by strolling players 
during the Commonwealth period. We know that Mucedorus and 
other plays were so acted in defiance of Puritan regulations, and 
such an origin would account for the extraordinary efforts of the 
editor to remove all moral grounds of offence.’ 


Mr. Brooke later brings the extent of the indebtedness to 
The Jew of Malta within its proper bounds. Neither Mr. 
Brooke nor Mr. Boas saw anything more significant than 
“comic insertions ” in the new third act scenes. Again, Mr. 
Brooke is making no distinction betwen the expurgation of 
profanity and religious references,? a practice dating from 
James’ statute and the edition of 1616 which may have been 
applied to the text before, during, or after the Commonwealth, 
and the removal of an outstanding and popular satirical 
episode and the substitution of another which, in the case in 


®° Old English Plays, 1814, 1. 8. Dilke, when he wrote Constantinople, may have 
been confused by allusions in 3.3B to a visit to that city; Chapter 22 of the 
English Faust Book relates this. But there is probably nothing to indicate a new 
use of the source. See also Dyce’s The Works of Christopher Marlowe, 1865, p. xxii. 

7 Op. cit., p. 141. 

®“ The Reputation of Christopher Marlowe,” Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 25 (1922). 385. 

® Hardly more striking or ridiculous than in Davenant’s Hamlet (pr. 1676); see 
Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, p. 178. 
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hand, is not something that may be associated with either the 
Jacobean era or the Commonwealth. That the play had been 
subjected to editing, the division into acts for the first time 
and the listing of the characters indicates. Mr. Brooke’s 
“editor” was presumably part of the Commonwealth com- 
pany of strolling players; but editing of this nature points 
rather to the publisher’s office. The removal of the original 
third act—what is retained is unimportant enough—certainly 
seems far more significant in tracing the origin of the version. 

But before disagreeing at greater length with Mr. Brooke’s 
hypothesis, the connection with the Restoration stage should 
be established. Mr. Brooke suggests that it was this version 
Pepys saw at the Red Bull in 1662;*° and Mr. Boas throws 
off an inquiry as to its possible connection with a later royal 
performance: “ Was it this same version that was acted on 
28 September in the Royal presence by the Duke of York’s 
company, who received by consent £10 for the performance? ” * 

The stage history of the play involves a rather curious ques- 
tion as to the company with which, it would seem, the version 
originated in 1662.’ The performance of the play in that year 
and its publication in the next, “ with new additions as it is 
now acted,” together with circumstances bearing upon the 
canceled and the substituted material, seem to place the text 
as a Restoration “improvement” rather than a surreptitious 
Commonwealth attempt. 

There are three definitely recorded performances of the play 
in the Restoration. Pepys saw it at the Red Bull on May 26, 
1662, where he found it “ so wretchedly and poorly done, that 
we were sick of it, and the worse because by a former resolution 
it is to be the last play we are to see till Michaelmas.” In the 
list of performances seen by Dr. Edward Browne, probably in 
the same year, an entry of Doctor Faustus occurs in an enu- 
meration of plays by the King’s Men playing at the Cockpit, 
where, apparently, they must have come from Gibbons’ Tennis 


10“ Reputation of Christopher Marlowe,” p. 385. 

“Op. cit., p. 50. 

2 The entry in Langbaine’s Liyes and Characters (1699) of Doctor Faustus, “ 4to. 
1661, being the last Edition, printed with the Addition of many Scenes,” is probably 
erroneous; he enters a 1661 Lust’s Dominion also. But since only three copies of 
the 1663 edition survive, one can not be too certain in denying a 1661. 
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Court.* But in the margin, against the entry, is the curious 
notation, “ K. Licens: Players.” Mr. Hotson, who takes no 
notice of the Pepys reference, argues for Jolly’s company : 


The epithet “licensed” serves to distinguish this company from 
Killigrew’s (The King’s) players, and from Davenant’s actors at 
the Duke’s theatre. Besides these two companies, Jolly’s were the 
only “licensed players” in London.'* 


Mr. Nicoll disagrees with the second statement. He notes 
that Rhodes also claimed royal authorization.” He suggests 
that he maintained probably a traveling troupe after his best 
players had been secured by Davenant in 1660; and that he 
used, when in London, the Red Bull and the Cockpit.** Rhodes’ 
company, he thinks, existed up to the end of 1602; *" and new 
evidence seems to indicate that if it did, it may then have been 
broken up by the efforts of the two patentees to assert their 
monopoly.’® At least Rhodes needed a new license later. The 


** British Museum, Sloane MS, 1900. The transcript used here was made by 
Dr. Ernest A. Strathmann. Dr. J. G. McManaway and I expect to print shortly an 
annotated transcript of the play-lists in this manuscript. Evidence would indicate 
that Browne made at least three visits to London between 1660 and 1664, during 
which he saw the plays he has listed. 

** Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, 1928, pp. 178-9. 

** Allardice Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 1928, p.273; see also p. 382. 

*° Ibid., pp. 278, 382. 

7 Ibid., p. 278. 

*® There is no need here for a restatement of the positions of Mr. Nicoll and 
Mr. Hotson. It might be objected, against Mr. Hotson’s theory for Jolly’s com- 
pany, that Beeston, who successfully appealed to the Lord Chamberlain when Jolly 
left his theater to go to the Cockpit, probably in November, 1661, would certainly 
have again complained if, despite the king and Lord Chamberlain, he again had 
gone there to give the performance of Doctor Faustus (see Hotson, pp. 178-9; 
Nicoll, pp. 277, 382). We have no evidence of his having used the Red Bull. It is 
not yet certain whether Mr. Nicoll’s theory has been affected by the discovery that 
the cast of Ignoramus, a court performance on Nov. 1, 1662, for which Rhodes 
received payment (Nicoll, p. 278), was made up largely of known Duke’s Men. 
Mr. Hotson (pp. 214-5) and Mr. Bernard M. Wagner (“John Rhodes and 
Ignoramus” in RES 5. 43-8) almost simultaneously published the cast for this 
performance. There are implications which are not yet altogether clear, as the 
source and final disposition of at least seven of the performers, who, with an actor 
Tanner, first noted in the company along with several others on Nov. 4, 1662 
(Nicoll, p. 283), do not reappear in later lists. Mr. Wagner stresses the fact that 
the document stated the play, had been performed at the Cockpit, a reference, he 
thinks, to 1660, before Davenant took over the company. That the payment was 
made to Rhodes as Davenant’s deputy, Mr. Hotson states, suggested something 
more than employment to Mr. Wagner. He thinks that Rhodes retained the play- 
ing rights to Ignoramus, though it is curious he would do so if he had no use for 
them, and that his association with Davenant was caused by a desire for a court 
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reading of Browne’s notation is not certain; it is suggested now 
that it may indicate a royal performance.’® The whole matter 
is still too indefinite for comment here; and the evidence does 
not permit much more than conjecture. The “ book ” of this 
version was secured, then, if it was not originally owned, by 


performance of the play. The possibility of a partial amalgamation for the per- 
formance, or a partial absorption of the Rhodes company, should also be considered. 
An unidentified member of the Ignoramus cast is a Williams; Hotson shows (p. 
215) that he could not have been Joseph Williams. Could he have been the Robert 
Williams of the unidentified Norwich players of 1660-61 (Bernard M. Wagner, 
“George Jolly at Norwich,” RES 6. 452)? As Mr. Wagner notes, the language of 
the license for the provinces Rhodes obtained on Jan. 2, 1663/4 seems to recognize 
a previous authorization (“John Rhodes and Ignoramus,” p. 48). A similar license 
was prepared for Jolly on Jan. 1, 1662/3, two days after his agreement with the 
patentees (Nicoll, p. 277, Hotson, pp. 179 ff.). If the various circumstances of 
Davenant’s dealings with Rhodes do not point to some continuous relationship, an 
understanding may have been reached late in 1662 which paralleled, in purpose at 
least, the agreement with Jolly. G. Beeston and some of his men joined Killigrew 
upon the break up of their company (Nicoll, p. 279). The two patentees, of course, 
were asserting their monopoly and were striving to liquidate other companies. If 
the Ignoramus performance indicates that Rhodes came to some agreement with 
Davenant, the break up of his company may have been the means by which 
Gilbertson obtained an actor’s recollection of the new scenes and the Duke’s Men 
secured the “ book” of this version of Doctor Faustus. That no company, unless 
Rhodes’, until Chappuzeau’s 1665 visit (see W. J. Lawrence, “ A Forgotten Restora- 
tion Playhouse,” Engl. Stud. 35, 1905, 279-89) was established at the Cockpit, 
though Jolly and Killigrew on occasion found it desirable, that the inferior Salisbury 
Court, or remodeled tennis courts, were utilized instead, may indicate Rhodes kept 
it under lease, used it himself, or sublet it. Thus Killigrew’s presence there in 1662 
may explain the Red Bull performance of Doctor Faustus, if Rhodes gave it. 
Lawrence suggests Jolly’s company as the occupant of the Cockpit on Chappuzeau’s 
visit; but Mr. Wagner shows (“George Jolly at Norwich”) that his was the 
company Chappuzeau referred to as playing at Norwich. If Rhodes, then, occupied 
the Cockpit in 1665, the theory that he had some claim upon the house would be 
borne out. That the theater was vacant on Chappuzeau’s 1668 visit may indicate 
a traveling troupe. 
2° Dr. James G. McManaway’s interesting suggestion in the present number of 
ELH, p. 286. Mr. W. W. Greg, printing a transcript of the Browne notebook 
(“ Theatrical Repertories of 1662,” Gentleman’s Magazine 301, July—Dec. 1906, pp. 
69-72) reads for “K. Licens,” “Quens(?).” If Nicoll and Greg are correct, a 
Cockpit company, presumably Rhodes’, assumed the name of the house’s earlier 
company. Again, if Mr. Nicoll is right and Rhodes gave the Red Bull Doctor 
Faustus (p. 278), and if “Queen’s Players” means a performance for the queen 
(cf. Nicoll, p. 325-6), the Cockpit performance may have been later in the year and, 
like the Rhodes Ignoramus, the result of some kind of amalgamation or association. 
That there were other performances of Doctor Faustus in 1662, besides those noted 
by Pepys and Browne, references in Wilson’s The Cheats, written in that year, may 
indicate. Since he is referring in his prologue to the contemporary stage, the men- 
tion of the devil may point to Mephistophilis. Scruple (2.3) refers to Faustus’ 
compact, and Mopus (5.1) essays a mock-conjuring scene with a lengthy speech 
in a Latinic jargon. Scruple’s use of “read” may indicate the Faust Book; but a 
Puritan could hardly be made to speak of seeing a play. 
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the Duke’s company which was paid for performing it before 
the king on September 28, 1675.”° 

The possibility of a performance after 1675 is suggested by 
notations in an apparently contemporary hand in one of the 
British Museum quartos.2* The names of Betterton and 
Mountfort are written against the rdles of Faustus and 
Mephistophilis in the list of characters. As Mountfort was 
probably not born until 1664, he must have assumed the réle 
sometime after its last recorded performance. Genest prints 
a curious double entry for 1686 at the Theatre Royal; ** both 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and Mountfort’s farce adaptation 
are bracketed together. It would seem plausible that a per- 
formance was given sometime between 1675 and the appear- 
ance of the farce.** Mountfort’s réle in such a production 
suggests an immediate inspiration for his own comic adaptation. 

As indicated before, it is Mr. Boas who suggests the possi- 
bility of a connection between the performance in 1675 and the 
1663 quarto which links itself up with the other performances 
seen by Pepys and Browne. The performance of the play in 
one year and its publication the next, “ with new additions 
as it is now acted,” indicates a fairly definite connection 
between the quarto and the 1662 performances. This must 
also have been the same version presented in 1675 and, proba- 
bly, later. The evidence revolves about a situation that Mr. 
Brooke, who suggests a Commonwealth origin on the basis of 
the expurgation of profanity, apparently passed over. He 
views the scene at Babylon, replacing the Roman adventure 
of Faustus and Mephistophilis, as a comic insertion; its action 
follows the original material and no new comic contribution is 
made. Mr. Brooke’s hypothesis, that the 1663 version was one 
“prepared for strolling players during the Commonwealth,” 
is somewhat weakened by the apparent reference on the title 
page of the 1662 performances. The matter becomes much 
more definite when the canceled material is considered in the 
light of the contemporary political situation. The scenes 


2° Nicoll, p. 310. 

*1 Cf. Boas, p. 50, n. 2. I am indebted to Dr. J. G. McManaway for examining 
these quartos for me. 

°° Some Account of the English Stage, Bath, 1832, 10. xxxiii of the index. 

*° The theatrical possibilities would have recommended the play to the Dorset 
Garden stage. 
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excised will be found to contain the very telling and certainly 
at the same time satiric and comic situation in which Mephis- 
tophilis and Faustus make the Pope and the Papal court more 
ridiculous than does any serious propaganda of the Common- 
wealth. And obviously this would be the very scene that 
might go somewhat toward exculpating a performance during 
the Commonwealth, when the Pope was identified as anti- 
Christ and Papists as idolaters. Dr. Spencer remarks upon the 
“ political implications ” of Davenant’s two 1658 “ operas ” : * 
“On them the government seems to have looked with, indul- 
gence or even favor because they were anti-Spanish and anti- 
Catholic.” What could have better excused Doctor Faustus 
than the anti-Romish propaganda with which Puritanism 
associated itself? If it was a comic situation the Common- 
wealth “ editor ” wanted, he could not have done better than 
to retain the original scenes. The significance of the anti- 
Catholic character of the play might be considered somewhat 
further. 

It seems plausible that the anti-Papal element, which exists 
in the source, had no small effect upon the changing character 
of the drama as it underwent its various revisions. Mr. 
Simpson *° conjectures that Marlowe’s original Doctor Faustus 
accentuated “ Faustus’ travels in quest of knowledge,” with 
“ something of the processional effect of T’amburlaine” and 
with the tragic note of his “ spiritual struggle.” If the dis- 
integration of the text at the hands of successive revisers was 
prompted by success in the theater, popular taste, such a scene 
as the buffoonery with the Pope and his court would be among 
the strongest of the destructive factors.** Mr. Simpson would 
identify only the Chorus to this third act, of the 1604 text, 
as probably Marlowe’s work. This presumption that the 
Roman scene is largely an accretion is seemingly borne out by 
the fact that in the 1616 quarto it is increased by about 200 
lines, acquiring over a third of the new material. It is hardly 
an exaggeration, then, to say that to the Elizabethan and 


24 Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, p. 7. The “ operas,” The Cruelty 
of the Spaniards in Peru and The History of Sir Francis Drake, were, moreover, 


given publicly at the Cockpit. 
28 Percy Simpson, “ The 1604 Text of Marlowe’s ‘ Doctor Faustus,’” Essays and 


Studies by Members of the English Association 7 (1921). 147. 
2° Tbid., pp. 153-4. 
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Jacobean audiences, and to those of the Commonwealth — if 
they saw it — this scene was decidedly one of the most telling 
and popular. And there is no definite modification in the 
contemporary attitude toward the Papacy until the Restora- 
tion. Mr. Robertson’s remarks on this circumstance, that the 
anti-Papalism has thrown the play out of balance and was the 
result of popular demand, are worth noting: 


But, the bargain made, the fruition eludes us. The third Act, with 
its genuine Chorus, starts Faustus to Rome; and the first scene is 
pleasantly expatiative; but the game of flouting the Pope is out- 
lined even before we come to the second section, which is at once 
reminiscent of the tone of old KING JOHN, playing Protestantism 
against Papalism. If Marlowe wrote the bulk of the first and 
second scenes of Act III, the failure is already substantial. 

To succeed on the stage, apparently, the play has to go in some 
such fashion. Popular diablerie and gramarye, legerdemain, flout- 
ing of Popes and friars and cardinals and potentates, form the bulk 
of the middle action; and the upshot is that, barring the brief 
possession of Helen in a splendid flight of poetry, Faustus is duly 
and terrifically damned for a life of soul-purchased gratification 
which ran mainly to making a fool of the Pope and the Papacy.?’ 


To have excised this scene in 1616 would have been an almost 
fatal and certainly deplorable Bowdlerizing. But, as noted 
before, it was enlarged. The play’s significant political- 
religious implications were certainly not overlooked in 1660. 
Why, then, were the scenes replaced, not during the Common- 
wealth which was not distinguished for a tolerant attitude 
toward Rome, but presumably at the opening of the Restora- 
tion, in the performances seen by Pepys and Browne, in the 
quarto printed the following year, and in the version acted 
before the king thirteen years later? 

Whatever company performed the play at the Cockpit and 
the Red Bull was presumably a licensed company. Killigrew 
and Davenant had been granted a monopoly by the king in 
1660; and late in the same year a royal writ gave Jolly the 
right to organize a company. And, as noted before, Rhodes 
could also claim a royal authorization. The theater was 
entirely in the debt of the Restoration and of the court; ** the 


27 J. M. Robertson, Marlowe, p. 73. Oxberry felt the effect of these circumstances 
without recognizing the textual conclusion; cf. the biographical sketch prefixed to 
The Jew of Malta, London, 1818, p. v. 

28 See Nicoll, p. 9, on Charles’ intimacy with the stage. 
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two proprietors, Davenant and Killigrew, were personally 
familiar to the king. Davenant was a Catholic. The court 
was not untouched by Catholicism. The king was not altogether 
unfavorably disposed to it, at least personally. 

The performance at this time of a play such as Doctor 
Faustus with so notable an element of anti-Catholicism in it 
would hardly have recommended itself. Besides the satire on 
the Roman court and on Catholic personages, it should be 
noticed that the Pope’s charges against Bruno are, probably 
intentionally, phrased in a manner which could have been 
rather provocative to Anglicanism — matters Charles hardly 
wished to have brought to popular notice at the time. Again, 
anti-Papalism by some usage had associated itself with the 
Commonwealth. Anything that suggested the playing of 
Protestantism against Catholicism, that implied an association 
with the Commonwealth viewpoint, would have proved, at 
the time, a precarious course, certainly one which the king’s 
partisans would have avoided. In the Restoration, Dryden 
and Davenant *° were reminded, on occasion, of their Common- 
wealth literary and dramatic productions. 

Finally, any doubt that this attitude would apply itself 
directly and practically will be removed by a reading of the 
grant of King Charles to Davenant and Killigrew on Aug. 21, 
1660.°° After cautioning them against acting anything “ Con- 
taining any Matter of Prophanation, Scurrility or Obscenity,” 
the document continues: 


And wee doe further Hereby authorize and Command them the 
said Thomas Killigrew and Sir William Davenant, to peruse all 
playes that have been formerly written, and to expunge all Pro- 
phanenesse and Scurrility from the same, before they be represented 
or Acted. 


And the cases of Wilson’s The Cheats** and Shadwell’s 


2° See Nicoll, p. 276, and J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry 
Herbert, pp. 122-3. 

8° Adains, p. 88. The grant to Jolly also contains a general warning; cf. Hotson, 
p. 178. Herbert once asked that old plays at the Cockpit be sent to him for 
expurgation; cf. Adams, p. 94. 

31 See F. S. Boas, “ Stage Censorship Under Charles II,” in Shakespeare and the 
Universities. The king may have been placating the dissenters or avoiding all 
possible religious trouble or offence; the reference to Rome in 38.3 possesses 
apparent political significance. 
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Lancaster Witches,** among others, show that this admonition 
was not taken lightly or forgotten. 

This combination of political, religious, and theatrical cir- 
cumstances, then, would seem to explain the transposition of 
the Roman scenes from the Papal court to the neutral ground 
of the Emperor’s palace at Babylon, a locality that implied a 
well defined and, during the Commonwealth, scarcely humorous 
association. Certainly this was the version performed before 
the king in 1675, by the Duke of York’s Men, three years after 
their patron had announced his adherence to Catholicism. 

With almost equal certainty we may assume that the text 
of the new scenes when played by the Duke’s Men was not 
the frequently senseless garbling printed in 1663. The aim of 
the adapter was apparently at first to utilize as much of the 
original material as possible. The new scene divides itself into 
four sections: the first (1-59) is based largely on the original 
text and extends up to Solamaine’s entrance; the second (60- 
107) , introduced by the emperor’s speech, with the narrative 
of the capture of Malta by the two Bashawes, Caleph and 
Mustapha, is based upon various portions of the Jew of Malta; 
the third (108-196) , introduced by Solamaine’s second speech 
in which he orders a banquet and sends for the empress, is 
based freely upon the second scene of the original act; the 
fourth (197-232) , beginning with the entrance of the Conjurer, 
forms an episode, containing a conjuring lyric, of a farcical 
type, not unlike the climax of the original scene. 

If it is granted that the adapter wished to use as much of 
the existing text as possible, his deviations are puzzling. 
Incorrect verse-lining and‘substitution of words appear at once. 
A comparison of the first three lines of the original and the 
opening of the new scene might be instanced: 


Faust. Having now, my good Mephistophilis, 
Pass’d with delight the stately town of Trier, 
Environ’d round with airy mountain-tops . . 


This has become, 


*° See The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell, ed. Summers, 1. elxviii ff.; 
4. 99-101. Summers thinks no plays of this type were publicly presented, cf. 1, 
pp. clxxix-clxxx. Crowne’s 1 Henry the Sixth (1681) was suppressed for anti- 
Catholicism; James even acted against The Spanish Friar; cf. Nicoll, pp. 10-11. 
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Faust. Now, 
Mephostophilis 
Having past with delight the famous 
Town of Tyre, environ’d round with Aiery 
Mountain-tops ... 


> 


The substitution of words, “famous” for “stately,” and 
“Tyre ” for “ Trier,” hints at a confused memory rather than 
carelessness. The rest of the descriptive speech is excised and 
the visit to Rome is merely related; only the references, and 
in a garbled form, to S. Angelo, the gates, and Caesar’s 
“ pyramides ” are retained. With the second speech of Faustus 
begins a close parallel with the original, extending to the 
entrance of the emperor.** The “proud Pope” becomes the 
“proud Turk,” and the Cardinals, on whose heads the horns 
are to be clapt, become, textually, one Bashawe. The Friars 
with “shaven crowns” are made Bashawes with “ shaven 
pates.” The lyric with which Mephistophilis makes Faustus 
invisible (3. 2. 15-23) , has some curious variations. The third 
line reads, “ First wear this girdle then appear,” and is now 
given, “ Take this girdle, thou shalt appear.” A superfluous 
“and” disrupts the meter of the fifth line, and “ charmes ” 
is given for “ spells” in the eighth. At 3. 2. 29 of the original 
the Pope welcomes the Cardinals; but in the new version 
Solamaine welcomes Mephistophilis “ from the siege of Malta,” 
apparently a slip for “ Bashawes.” ** 

The borrowing from the Jew of Malta begins loosely with 
the first speech of the emperor and extends up to the second; 
it is likewise inaccurate and is generally free, as it covers more 
action. Two characters, Caleph and Mustapha, relate the story 
of the siege. In Caleph’s speech the tribute is but ten months 
overdue, whereas in the play it is ten years.*° The statement 


33 The relation of the new and original texts for this first section stands: 1-5, 1-3; 
5-10, 31-46; 13-17, 53-7; 20-1, 65-6; 22-7, 69-73; 28-35, 76-82; 35-8, 86-9; 40-59, 
2, 9-27. The relationship is of two kinds: one in which the passage might have 
been lifted entire, the other in which a paraphrase was called for. The first, how- 
ever, is never much more than a bare restatement of the idea in words that 
approximate, but do not reproduce, the original diction. Note the repetition, except 
for Rome and Trier, in the first speeches of Faustus and Mephistophilis. 

84« Bashawes” also makes the line metrical. If the emperor did address 
Mephistophilis or Faustus they must have assumed disguises as in the original 
where they appear as cardinals. 

25 The Jew of Malta, ed. H. S. Bennett, 1. 2. 7, 19, ete. 
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about the expiration of the month’s time and the arrival of 
Martin Del Bosco, here “ Martine Belbosco,” is not exactly 
borne out.*® The siege of Malta is described from the Turkish 
viewpoint. Caleph hands over the narrative to Mustapha, for 
at the time of the “chance” that led to the capture he was 
“sent upon another design.” Mustapha tells of the discovery 
of Barabas.*’ The description of him as speechless and seem- 
ingly dead is scarcely consistent, for in the play he speaks to 
the Turks at once. The last lines of Mustapha’s speech para- 
phrase closely the promise of Barabas to the Turks.** Here, 
of course, it has become an actuality. 

The third section, with the invisible Faustus’ trickery, is 
inspired by the dish-snatching and buffeting in the second 
scene of the original act. The only lines which approximate 
the original text are those which begin the speech of Solamaine, 
“Hell, Furies, traytors,” paraphrasing the Pope’s words.*’ 
The emperor now calls for music, as the Pope called for the 
dirge, and then for his “ Majecian,” who projects the final 
episode. 

The curious fact about the borrowing from the Jew of Malta 
is that it presupposes an outcome not warranted by the play. 
There was really no final Turkish victory, no occasion for the 
report of the two Bashawes, for the festivities of the emperor. 
The occasion in the original was St. Peter’s feast, rendered more 
solemn by the “ Pope’s triumphant victory.” *°? At first it 
might seem that such a use of the play indicates that the 
adapter had no close acquaintance with it. On the other hand, 
it may rather be indicative of the influence of Davenant’s 
popular Siege of Rhodes; in which Solyman is victorious. The 
continuation of his career of conquest, through his lieutenant 
Mustapha, at the cost of the conclusion of Marlowe’s drama, 
seems a possibility. The idea, at any rate, the Turkish capture 
of a Christian island, is the theme of Davenant’s play, and is 
here transferred, upon some grounds and with some violence, 
to Marlowe’s Malta. 

The relationship with the two plays might be examined more 
closely. Marlowe’s Jew of Malta has two references to the 
conquest of Rhodes.** The second, the admonition of Del 


86 Ibid. 2. 2. °° Doctor Faustus 3. 2. 76-8. 
87 Ibid. 5. 1. 69 ff. *° Tbid., 3. 1. 53-7, 199-202. 
38 Tbid. 5. 1. 91-7. 411.2. 2-4; 2. 2. 30-2. 
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Bosco to the governor, is certainly suggestive. Again, Selim 
Calymanth’s expectation of returning, after the apparent cap- 
ture of Malta, to his father, “ great Ottoman,” is twice men- 
tioned.** A scene at the Turkish court may likewise have been 
suggested by Doctor Faustus: Marlowe, following the itinerary 
in his source, has Mephistophilis, after the scene at Rome, 
inform Robin that the conjuring has made him come from 
Constantinople and on leaving announces his destination as 
the “ Great Turk’s Court.” * 

In the present material, two Bashawes, Mustapha and 
Caleph, are reporting thé “ victory ” ** to Solamaine.*® In 
Davenant’s play, which does end in a conquest, the Turkish 
emperor is Solyman; moreover, he has two prominent 
“ bassas,” Pirrhus and Mustapha. Caleph, it might be noted, 
is not a proper name.*® In the Jew of Malta, only once is a 
bashaw named, and then as Callapine.*’ It should be remem- 
bered, too, that the Siege of Rhodes was having a spectacular 
and successful run at the time and was responsible for the 
subsequent type of siege-play.** 

The possibility suggests itself that the adapter worked from 
a copy of the Jew of Malta which was defective in the last 
leaves, those detailing the final catastrophe. This would 
explain the similarity with the Siege of Rhodes, and the 
rehandling of the Malta story with respect to the outcome. 
It would presume, also, that the adapter did not know the 
Jew of Malta otherwise. The original suggestion for the use 
of the siege of Malta certainly derives from Davenant’s popu- 
lar play. The emperor Solamaine,*® the two Bashawes and 

425.2. 105-6; 5. 3. 13 ff. 

488. 3B. It is possible the use of Babylon was suggested by the last act of 
2 Tambuzrlaine. 

“4 The idea for a celebration of a victory may have been taken from the original. 
Note that in the Siege of Rhodes Mustapha reports to Solyman the engagement in 
which Ianthe was captured, part 1, 2. 107 ff. 

45 “ Solamaine ” is one of the three spellings used. 

‘°Tt may be a mangled form of Calymanth; Calyphas, in 2 Tamburlaine, is a 
derivative of Caliph; cf. p. 181 of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s edition. 

471, 2.28. A Callapine is the son of Bajazath in 2 Tambuzrlaine. 

“8 Davenant opened Lincoln’s Inn’s Fields with the “opera” in 1661; it had, of 
course, been performed before. For its effect see Louis Wann, “The Oriental in 
Restoration Drama,” University of Wisconsin Studies 2 (1918). 163-86. At least 
seven Restoration plays, including works by Killigrew, Pordage and Durfey, used 
the siege situation, which became almost common in the next century. 


*° Soliman appears also in Kyd’s Soliman and Perseda and in the Mustapha plays 
of Greville and Boyle. 


8 
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the name of one, may also be attributed to it. The adapter 
wanted a central figure to replace the Pope, one clear of 
political entanglements. It seems more likely that he was 
familiar with the Marlowe canon, obtained the idea and the 
suitable characters from the Siege of Rhodes, and worked out 
the reporting of the “ victory ” at Malta. He used the char- 
acters and a theme well known on the stage at the time; and 
a story or action he presumed would be unfamiliar. The 
attitude of the Restoration adapter toward the material in the 
Jew of Malta probably paralleled that of the Elizabethan 
toward his source material; and he had no scruples about 
changing the outcome at Malta in order to bring it into line 
with Davenant’s play and his own use of the Turkish emperor 
as a substitute for the Pope. To paraphrase Dr. Spencer’s 
comment on Otway’s Caius Marius,®° this is less a reworking 
of Marlowe’s material “than a bold appropriation of it for 
new purposes.” 

. The matter of the incorrect verse-lining might be looked at 
further. It is clear that there is little reason for the disruption 
of passages transposed entire. Another passage may easily 
have been taken over as it stood but is printed thus (22-9) : 


Thou knowest my good Mephistophilis, 

Within eight days we view’d the face of 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell, so high our dragons 
Sword into the skie, that looking downwards, 
The Earth appear’d to me in quantity 

No bigger than my hand. 

Then in this shew let me an actor be, 

That the proud Turk may Faustus cunning see. 


This stands in the original text (3. 1. 69-77) : 


Thou know’st within the compass of eight days 
We view’d the face of heaven, of earth and hell. 
So high our dragons soar’d into the air, 

That looking down, the earth appear’d to me 
No bigger than my hand in quantity. 

There ‘iid we view the kingdoms of the world. 
And what might please mine eye, I there beheld, 
Then in this show let me an actor be, 

That this proud Pope may Faustus’ cunning see. 


5° Shakespeare Improved, p. 298. When Penley prepared a text of the Jew of 
Malta for Kean in 1818, he inserted passages from Edward II; cf. Brooke, “ The 
Reputation of Christopher Marlowe,” p. 398 ff. 
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The differences need not be commented upon. But in the 
original this poetic passage is part of Faustus’ request; it is 
introduced by two lines, omitted here, and these are continued 
in lines 74 and 75, which give point to the speech. In the 1663 
version the idea behind the words is gone and only the garbled 
poetry set down. If other sections supplied by the adapter 
and apparently meant as blank verse ™ are looked at with the 
treatment of the Marlovian passages in mind, it is fair to 
assume that his work was of a higher order than is revealed 
by the printed version. The speech of Mephistophilis, at the 
conclusion of the third section, may be cited with a better 
verse-lining indicated. It has no definite equivalent in the 
original text and stands thus (176-196) : 


Because thou art ours & sold to Lucifer, / and I 

Have promis’d to serve thee faithfully, / Tle not 
Conceal the secrets of our state / from thee, thou darling 
Of great Lucifer: / Know all those rights and 

Spells which mortals use / to make us rise, 

Appear visible, / answer to their demands, 

Fulfill their wills, / and execute their malice on 

Their enemies, / are very fables, forg’d at first 

In hell, / and thrust on credulous mortals 

To deceive ’m. / 

Nor is there such a power in signes & words, / to 

Make us to obey; that rule the elements, / & in a 
Moment, if we had but leave, / would turn the 

World to a confus’d nothing, / ’tis true we seem 

To come constrain’d, and by / the power of their 
Charmes: but are more willing / to be imploy’d to 

Hurt & kill mankind, / then they are willing to engage 
Vs in / their service, and wheresoe’r we find one bent / to our 
Familiarity, we fly / then willingly to catch him. 


Except for the hypothetical sixth and fourteenth lines, the 
scansion becomes decidedly more regular. There is evidently 
some garbling beginning with the twelfth line; something has 
probably been omitted.*? The use of the symbol for “ and” 
seems to point to a hurriedly written script. If the treatment 


51 The fact that the typographical set up, which must be ignored, gives the 
appearance of verse is not of great significance. Mr. Sykes found in The Famous 
Victories scenes similarly printed “which one may search from end to end without 
finding a decently rhythmical passage.” H. D. Sykes, Sidelights on Elizabethan 
Drama, p. 53. 

52 The last Iines quoted here may echo 1. 3. 49-51. 
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of the vocabulary is at all paralleled by that in the passages 
borrowed from the original text, certainly something more like 
blank verse may be posited. It seems plausible, then, to sug- 
gest that at one time this original passage possessed the regu- 
larity of the lines lifted from the Marlovian text. And to claim 
that the verse-lining, as it stands in the printed quarto, is the 
result of the transmission of the text rather than the ineptness 
of the adapter. The foundations that seem very plausible are 
either a stenographic report or a player’s memory. If the use 
of the oriental locale, as Mr. Wann pointed out,** associated 
itself with lengthy and descriptive stage directions, their 
absence here would contribute to the latter theory. Some 
peculiarities of the passages taken over from the original text, 
as the fumbling for and substitution of words, the tendency to 
paraphrase, may also point to this mode of transmission.** 

In the passage in which the rearrangement was attempted, 
it was not necessary to go to the lengths the restoration of the 
section taken from the original text would demand. With a 
few transpositions and suppressions, justifiable by the treat- 
ment of the Marlovian passages, a new verse-lining could be 
achieved, as in that section, for example, beginning (61 ff.) : 


And though we use no great familiarity 
Towards our Vassals .. . 


The rhythm and the twisted structure of a blank verse is also 
recognizable elsewhere. The state in which the text appears 
bears certain marks of similarity with that of the Henry VI 
quartos elucidated by Mr. Alexander.*® 


®8 Op. cit., pp. 184-5. The use of music, which Solamaine calls for, is character- 
istic; there is no entrance for the empress. Nor do the “triumphs of the Turks,” 
which Mephistophilis and Faustus expect (30-1), pass their way, as the Pope’s 
triumph did. The confusion of Mephistophilis with the Bashawes has been noted. 
The text as printed is probably unplayable; hence the insistence here upon the 
play-house “ book.” 

5“ The fact that the title page refers to no company or theater should be noted 
in connection with these circumstances. The fact that an expurgated scene was 
printed seems to point to surreptitious transmission from the theater; Wilson’s and 
Shadwell’s plays were printed unexpurgated. The desire to print the new scene in 
this case was probably connected with the vogue of the Siege of Rhodes. But 
Gilbertson certainly might have merely reissued his copy with the original scenes, 
and silently taken advantage of the recent staging. 

5° Peter Alexander, Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III. Further evidence 
for the publisher’s having secured from the theater the new scenes is offered by the 
contradictions in subsequent and in previous matter. Thus the Chorus to 8, and 
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With regard to the case in hand, the transmission of the 
quarto text is linked with the publisher rather than with a 
strolling Commonwealth company. The history of the owner- 
ship of the play after the inception of the Commonwealth is 
quite normal. John Wright had published “ without Newgate, 
at the sign of the Bible,” the seven editions between 1609 and 
1631. According to the Stationers’ Register,*® on June 27, 1646, 
Doctor Faustus was among a number of works transferred by 
John to his brother Edward Wright.*” Third in a list of books 
is “The tragecall history of the life & death of Doctor 
F faustus,” described as “a play.” On April 4, 1655, the play 
appears in another group of works transferred to William 
Gilbertson,®® who issued the 1663 quarto from John Wright’s 
office. The entry reads, “ The tragicall history of ye horrible 
life & death of D’ Faustus, by C. M.” Curiously enough, the 
play turns up in another group, entered on the same date, but 
listed on the next page.’ Here it is, “A play called, The 
Tragicall history of the life & death of Doctor Faustus.” As 
the epithet “horrible” was dropped with the 1616 edition, 
there were presumably, copies of the A and B quartos in the 
office which had become inadvertently listed. Gilbertson’s 
executors, on April 18, 1666,” transferred the play to Robert 
White. 

Mr. Brooke apparently believes that the 1663 text was set 
up from a copy used by the strolling players. The suggestion 
made here, that the legal owner of the copyright took advan- 
tage of the performance “ with new additions,” is at variance 
with his conjecture. The initiative in the printing certainly 
would have come from the owner, not the players; and the 
condition of the “ new additions ” seems to indicate that it did. 


Wagner’s lines in 2, between scenes 1 and 2 (Boas, p. 88), foreshadow the Roman 
scene; there are references to it in 4.1 and 2B; the references to the visit to the 
“Great Turk’s Court ” at Constantinople, in 3.3B, have been mentioned. They are 
practically meaningless in the 1663 quarto, and were probably not spoken on the 
stage. 

5° The Stationers’ Register, Eyre-Rivington transcript, 1640-1708. 

87K. 42. 

58 E. 340. 

5° &. 341. Of plays he acquired at this date he published in 1657 The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday, in 1655 The Merry Devil of Edmonton, acquired from Mistress 
Falconer; cf. W. W. Greg, A List of English Plays Written before 1643 and printed 
before 1700. 
SOF, 314. 
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The publisher was probably aware that the old third act was 
excised, that a new oriental scene replaced it, and found a way 
to obtain a transcript of the added material.“ He apparently 
did not recognize that it was based in part upon his own copy; 
or if he did, he did not trouble to correct or collate what he 
had secured. Gilbertson was clearly not a publisher of much 
repute. Most of his activity had been with Wright and others 
in the printing of ballads during the Commonwealth. The 
circumstance of his ownership of the copyright is quite normal; 
and the obvious reason for deviation from his material was 
very likely a production “ with new additions ” of probably a 
popular type. The affinities of his text with the 1631 edition 
can be seen in the reproduction of twelve of its original errors. 

The expurgations, a practice going on since 1616, upon which 
Mr. Brooke bases his suggestion for a Commonwealth origin, 
would not be out of the publisher’s scope. Just how the prac- 
tice was carried on between 1616 and 1631 we can not definitely 
say. Gilbertson may have taken a cue from the stage. On the 
other hand, preparations may have been made for a Common- 
wealth edition, or it is even possible that an intermediary 
printing was made.” However, as has been pointed out, the 
practice was not unknown during the Restoration. 

The printing of the quarto offers a curious bibliographical 
problem. Heinemann remarked that: 


A to D were probably printed at an earlier date than the rest. 
They are got up in an inferior style, and the spelling varies on 
several occasions from that of the latter part. While sheets A to 
D spell “ Tragicall” in thé Headings of the pages, Sheets E to end 


®t Whether there were other extensive changes, besides the probable excision of 
contradictory references mentioned before, one can not say. The expansion of 4.6 
was to facilitate an actor or actress with a voice. In the garbled passages lifted 
from the original text there is at least one reading from a quarto earlier than 1631. 
B, and B; (Mr. Boas’ textual commentary is incorrect here) omit “round” at 
3. 1. 8, which appears in 1663 at line 4; of less significance is the use of “it” 
at line 37, which B.-B; had dropped. However, the “cunning” correction, made 
in B, and Bs, is used at lines 29, 33. If the two restorations possess any significance 
they indicate that the adapter used a quarto different from the printer’s. 

®2 William Heinemann in “An Essay Towards a Bibliography of Marlowe’s 
Tragical History of Doctor Faustus,’ The Bibliographer 6 (June-Nov., 1884), 
p. 15, mentions continental references to editions of 1636 and 1651 and a later 
issue in 1690. The 1651 seems to derive from Franz Peter’s Lit. der Faustsage 
(Leipsig, 1851) ; cf. Breymann, p. xiii. 
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have “ Tragical.” On p. C2 (I) “ Faustus” is four times printed 
with a Gothic #," 


There are other features which he passes over. The Tragical 
History and of Doctor Faustus appear on the verso and recto, 
respectively; this is reversed with H, the recto carrying the 
first part and the verso the second. H and He, moreover, are 
not cognate. Signatures E, F, and apparently D, have the 
same watermarking; G is differently marked; H and Hz differ 
again from E, F, and G. E; and F; are signed — the only 
instances.™ 

Each of these typographical section, A-D and E-Hb2, con- 
tains complete one of the two separate additions. As this is 
probably the first printing in Roman type, a new setting was 
called for. The situation would seem to indicate a division 
between two printers. No obvious reason for this in a work 
of this size suggests itself, unless, as Heinemann thinks, there 
was a delay after the printing of the first part. This may have 
been caused by the expectancy of additional material from the 
theater. 

Francke, who edited Mountfort’s farce adaptation, sug- 
gested ©* that Mountfort had used the last published quarto 
that of 1663, for his adaptation. His use of this quarto is made 
certain by the fact that a number of passages lifted from 
Marlowe contain the expurgations of this Restoration text. 
“ Heaven” appears for “God” on some seven occasions.” 
The speech of the Good Angel, which was reduced in 1663 from 
four lines to two, is given verbatim.” Other features repro- 
duced are the substitution of several words. The oaths 
canceled in the quarto do not appear in Mountfort’s version.” 

There are four instances, however, where the 1663 changes 
are not retained.” None of these is significant enough to 


°° Op. cit., p. 15. 

°4 Bibliographical details furnished by Dr. McManaway. 

°° The Life and Death of Doctor Faustus, Heilbronn, 1886, p. xxxvi. 

*° 1663 quarto, 2. 2. 12, Mountford, 290; 2. 2. 15, M. 294; 2. 2. 95, M.310; 5. 2. 
55, M.812; 5. 2. 65, M.817; 5. 2. 66, M. 818. At 2. 2. 94 “heaven” replaces 
“ Christ,” Mountfort, 308. 

®7 1.1. 71-4, 9-10. 

68 “ Bands” for “ruffs” at 4. 2B. 118, M. 713; “struck” for “ strike,” 4. 3. 44, 
M. 730; “ hopes” for “ hope,” 5. 2. 91, M. 834. 

694 2B. 103, M. 705; 4. 2B. 91, M.699; 4. 3. 67, M. 736. 

70 « Himself” at 2. 1. 55, M.133; “the bill,” 2. 1. 65, M.140; “ wonderful,” 4. 
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warrant the belief they were not made by Mountfort. In view 
of the other evidence, there is nothing on which one might 
argue against his use of the quarto. 

In summary, then, this “ improvement ” of Doctor Faustus 
seems to have been the version known on the Restoration stage 
from the performances of 1662 to Mountfort’s farce adaptation 
in 1686. The preponderance of evidence is against the con- 
jecture of a Commonwealth origin for the new material. On 
the one hand, the political-religious implications of the Roman 
scene and, on the other, the mollifying attitude of a court not 
unfavorably disposed toward Catholicism ™ and always inter- 
ested in the theater, are the factors influencing the revision. 
Textual and bibliographical evidence seems to indicate that 
the unfortunate garbling of the new episode is the result of the 
probably surreptitious transmission of the text from the theater 
to the publisher. Its condition does not permit anything like 
a serious critical appraisal. The “ improvement ” need cause 
no surprise or condemnation as, first, the material excised is 
very doubtfully Marlowe’s. And second, as the play had 
adjusted itself to and exploited a popular political sentiment 
before the Commonwealth, when the feeling was reversed in 
the Restoration the effect could be expected to make itself felt. 


Baltimore 


2B. 74, M. 692; “lost,” 5.2.139, M. 860. An instance of his rehandling of the 1668 
text at 2. 2. 15 ff. occurs at M. 290-5. 

™ The sentiment of these early years Mr. Nicoll points out (p. 11) was “violently 
monarchist, but later the indecision of the court in regard to religion led to a 
definite break of the dramatists into two camps. ...” He sets the first era of 
the political-religious controversy between 1679 and 1685. 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL SETTINGS OF THE 
SONGS IN RESTORATION DRAMA 


By Rosert Gate Noyes 


Since there has never been a systematic attempt to survey 
the extant printed music for the lyrics in the corpus of Resto- 
ration dramatic literature, the catalogue which follows will 
serve to indicate the general extent to which the songs re- 
ceived circulation in the contemporary music books. Restora- 
tion London, like Elizabethan London, was a nest of singing 
birds, when musical amateurs less distinguished than Samuel 
Pepys beguiled their leisure with the music of theorbo-lute and 
flageolet. Many an actress acquired fame from the charm with 
which she rendered her songs at the theatre, and though we 
now know that Mrs. Bracegirdle’s singing did not cause the 
stones in the street to fly in the men’s faces,’ we may no doubt 
still prefer to believe that Mol Davis raised herself by song 
“from her Bed on the Cold Ground, to a Bed Royal.” ? 

Since the songs of John Dryden and a selection of the songs 
of the prolific Thomas D’Urfey have already appeared * they 
are omitted from the present list. The catalogue also omits 
dramatic operas, which constitute a study in themselves. The 
settings are all taken from music books of the Restoration 
period; eighteenth-century reprints are not included.* Also, for 
the sake of brevity, reprintings of the words without music in 
contemporary poetical miscellanies are not included, although 
the frequency of the reprintings furnishes an excellent index 
to the popularity of individual songs. 

The comedies and tragedies of the period contain a prodi- 
gious number of lyrics of all types: epithalamia; serenades; 
Anacreontics; pastorals; songs at masques, feasts, procession- 
als, religious rites, funerals; laments; elegies; mad songs; 


1See my article, “Mrs. Bracegirdle’s Acting in Crowne’s Justice Busy,” MLN 
43. 390-1. 

? John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, 1708, p. 24. 

°C. L. Day, The Songs of John Dryden, Cambridge, Mass., 1932; The Songs of 
Thomas D’Urfey, Cambridge, Mass., 1933. 

*I have included references to D’Urfey’s Wit and Mirth; or, Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, abbreviated to Pills in the catalogue. 
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songs illustrative of humors; incantations; wooing songs; and 
songs sung purely for diversion. All of the music books men- 
tioned in the catalogue are to be found in the British Museum. 
When the words of a song are not printed in the text of the 
play, the usual assumption is that the song was interpolated at 
later revivals, 


A boat, a boat, haste to the ferry 
Thomas Jevon, The Devil of a Wife 3.3. Music in Musick’s 
Delight on the Cithren, 1666, last song. This song is also 
in Thomas Shadwell’s The Woman-Captain 2. 1. 

A heart in love’s empire, though jocund and blithe 
Edward Ravenscroft, The Citizen turn’d Gentleman 4. 1. 
Music by Robert Smith in Choice Songs and Ayres for one 
voyce, 1673, 1. 63-4; Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues to 
sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1676, 1. 82-3, entitled 
A Dialogue between two Shepherdesses and a Shepherd; 
Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 2d ed., 1675, pp. 67-8. 

A lass there lives upon the green 
Thomas Southerne, Oroonoko 2. 3. The words are “ By an 
unknown hand.” The song was “Sett by Mr. Courtevill, 
and sung by the Boy and Miss Cross” and appears in Deli- 
ciae Musicae, 1696, 4. 1-3. 

A nymph and a swain to Apollo once prayed 
William Congreve, Love for Love 3. 1. “A Song in the last 
New Play call’d (Love for Love) Sung by Mr. Pate, Set 
by Mr. John Eccles” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1695, 4. 25-7. 

A pox upon this needless scorn 
Aphra Behn, The Rovers 4. 1. Music by Captain Pack in 
Choice Ayres and Songs, 1683, 4. 24. 

A soldier and a sailor, a tinker and a tailor 
William Congreve, Love for Love 3. 1. “The Sailers Song 
in the last new Play call’d (Love for Love) Sung by Mr. 
Doggett. Set by Mr. John Eccles” in Thesaurus Musicus, 
1695, 4. 27; also a broadside “ Buxom Joan of Lymas’s 
Love to a jolly Sailer: or, The Maiden’s Choice: Being 
Love for Love again. To an excellent new Play-house Tune ” 
in Osterly Park Ballads, B. M. Case 39. k. 6. (61), the music 
being a meaningless collection of notes; Pills, 1699, 1. 227. 

A spouse I do hate 
William Wycherley, Love in a Wood 1. 2. Music by Pelham 
Humphrey in Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 1684, 5. 
38; Pills, 1712, 3. 250. 

Ah, Celia, what powerful charms have you 
Edward Ravenscroft, The Wrangling Lovers 3. 2. Music in 
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Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or 
Bass-viol, 1679, 2. 13. 

Ah, cruel bloody fate 
Nathaniel Lee, Theodosius 5. 1. Music by Henry Purcell in 
Choice Ayres and Songs, 1681, 3. 29; Apollo’s Banquet, 6th 
ed., 1690, Song 29, entitled Philander; A Choice Collection 
of 180 Loyal Songs, 3d ed., 1685, pp. 126-8, entitled Dagon’s 
Fall; Pills, 1700, 2. 252. 

Ah, false Amyntas, can that hour 
Aphra Behn, The Dutch Lover 3. 3. Music by Robert 
Smith in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 1. 52; 
Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 1676, 1. 42-3; Choice 
Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 2d ed., 1675, 1. 42-3. 

Ah, how happy are we, from human passions free 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
There is an alteration of this play as an opera, B. M. Add. 
MS. 31. 445. Music by Henry Purcell in Orpheus Britanni- 
cus, 1702, 2. 60-2, entitled A Song in the Indian Queen, 
Sung by Mr. Freeman and Mr. Church. The separate songs 
for the operatic version of The Indian Queen appeared in 
Henry Purcell, The Songs in The Indian Queen: As tt is 
now Compos’d into an Opera, 1695 

Ah, Jenny, gen your eyes do kill 
Aphra Behn, The City-Heiress 3. 1. Music in Choice Ayres 
and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1684, 
5. 25; The Newest Collection of the Choicest Songs, 1683, 
pp. 7-8; Pills, 1699, 3. 263. 

Ah, lay by your lute 
Thomas Rymer, Edgar 3.1. Music by James Hart in Choice 
Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 
1681, 3. 16. 

Ah me, to many deaths decreed 
John Crowne, Regulus 2. 3. Music by Henry Purcell in 
Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, 1. 179-80; The Gentleman's 
Journal, August, 1692, pp. 27-30. 

Ah, Phillis, why are you less tendre 
John Crowne, Sir Courtly Nice, words not in text. Music 
entitled “A new Song, to be sung by a Fop newly come 
from France: To an old French Tune” in Three New Songs 
in Sir Courtly Nice, 1685, p. 4; The Theatre of Music, 1685, 
3. 22; Pills, 1699, 1. 271. The words are by Thomas D’Urfey. 

Ah, poor Olinda, never boast of charms that have thy freedom 

cost 

Nahum Tate, A Duke and no Duke, words given at end of 
play. Music entitled “A Song written by a Lady, and set 

to Music by Mr. King” is printed on pp. 47-8 of the 1685 
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edition. The composer was Robert King. The song also 
appears in The Theatre of Music, 1685, 1. 60. 

Ah, queen, ah wretched queen, give o’er 
John Dennis, Rinaldo and Armida 5. Music by John Eccles 
in Mercurius Musicus, January, 1699, pp. 14-15. It was 
sung by Mr. Gouge. 

Ah, the charms of beauty disdainful and fair 
Nathaniel Lee, Gloriana 3. 2. Music in Choice Ayres and 
Songs, 1679, 2. 26. 

Alas, when charming Sylvia’s gone 
Mrs. Mary Pix, The Spanish Wives 2. 1. “A Song in the 
Farce call’d the Spanish Wives, Set to Music by Mr. 
Daniel Purcell, Sung by Mr. James Bowen” is in a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous English songs, B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (38). 

All joy to great Caesar 
Reuben Bourne, The Contented Cuckold 3; words not given 
in text. “ The Kine’s Heatrn, sung to Farrinel’s Ground ” 
appears in Several New Songs. By Tho. D’Urfey, Gent., 
1684, pp. 13-18; “The Tune of Farrinel’s Ground, to the 
Song of (All Joy to Great Caesar) is in Apollo’s Banquet 
. .. for the Treble Violin, 6th ed., 1690, Song No. 46. 

All other blessings are but toys 
Nathaniel Lee, The Princess of Cleve 1. 1. Music in Choice 
Ayres and Songs, 1683, 4. 35. 

All things seem deaf to my complaints 
Thomas Dilke, The Pretenders 4.1. “ A Song in the Comedy 
call’d the Town Unmask’d Set by Mr. John Eccles Sung 
by Mrs. Bowman” in The Alamode Musician, 1698. Also 
in miscellaneous collections B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (47) and B. M. 
G. 304. (17). 

Amintas that true hearted swain 
Aphra Behn, The Forc’d Marriage 2. 6. Music by John 
Banister in Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues to sing to 
the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1676, 1. 53. 

Amyntas led me to a grove 
Aphra Behn, The Dutch Lover 2. 6. Music by Robert 
Smith in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 1. 56; 
Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 2d ed., 1675, 1. 50-1; 
Remedium Melancholiae, 1690, p. 12. 

Ancient Phillis has young graces 
William Congreve, The Double-Dealer 3.1. “ A Song set by 
Mr. Bowman in the Comedy call’d the Dousiz-Draer ” in 
Thesaurus Musicus, 1694, 2. 9. 

As Amoret and Thyrsis lay 

William Congreve, The Old Batchelour 3. 2. Music by 
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Henry Purcell in Orpheus Britannicus, 1702, 2. 50-1; Pills, 
1707, 4. 190. 

As Amoret with Phillis sat 
Sir George Etherege, The Man of Mode 5. 2. Music by 
Nicholas Staggins in Choice Ayres and Songs, 1679, 2. 5. 

As I gazed unaware / / On a face so fair 
John Crowne, Sir Courtly Nice 5. “ A Sone in the Play of 
Sir Courtiy Nice,” music by Robert King, in The Theatre 
of Music, 1685, 2. 45. 

As I walked in the woods one evening of late 
Thomas Shadwell, The Miser 2. 1. Music by Robert Smith 
in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 1. 44; Choice 
Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 2d ed., 1675, 1. 36; Pills, 1699, 
1. 184. 

Awake, O Constantine, awake 
Nathaniel Lee, Constantine the Great 1. 1. Music by 
Thomas Farmer in The Theatre of Music, 1685, 1.14. 

Beauty no longer shall suffer eclipse 

Arrowsmith, The Reformation 2. 1. Music by Rob- 
ert Smith in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 
1. 58; Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 2d ed., 1675, 
1. 49. 

Beneath the poplar’s shadow lay me 
Nathaniel Lee, Sophonisba 4.1. “ A Mad Sone,” music by 
Henry Purcell, in Orpheus Britannicus, 1702, 2. 47-8. 

Bid the sad forsaken grove 
Nahum Tate, Brutus of Alba 5. Music by Thomas Farmer 
in Choice Ayres and Songs, 1681, 3. 2. 

Blush not redder than the morning 
Nathaniel Lee, Caesar Borgia 4. 1. Music by Thomas 
Farmer, in Choice Ayres and Songs, 1681, 3. 10-11; Pills, 
1707, 4. 312. 

Bright Cynthia’s power divinely great 
Thomas Southerne, Oroonoko 2. 3. “A Song Set by Mr. R. 
Courtevill ” in Deliciae Musicae, 1696, 4. 3-6. 

Caelia has a thousand charms 
Robert Gould, The Rival Sisters 2.1. “ A Song in the Rival- 
Sisters, set by Mr. Henry Purcell. Sung by young Bowen,” 
in Deliciae Musicae, 1696, 3. 19-21; Orpheus Britannicus, 
1698, 1.1; A Collection of the most Celebrated Songs and 
Dialogues composed by y? late famous Mr. Henry Purcell, 
? 1705, p. 35. 

Celimene, pray tell me, when those pretty eyes I see 
Thomas Southerne, Oroonoko, words not in text. “A Dia- 

logue Sung in Oroonoko, by the Boy and Girl. Set by Mr. 
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Henry Purcell,” in Deliciae Musicae, 1696, 4. 7-10; “A 
Dialogue in Oroonoko, Sung by the Boy and Girl,” in Or- 
pheus Britannicus, 1698, 1. 216-19; Pills, 1719, 1. 109. The 
words are by Thomas D’Urfey. 

Chronos, Chronos, mend thy pace 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Pilgrim 5. 5; words by John Dry- 
den. “Janus, Sung by Mr. Freeman in the Pilgrim; Sett 
by Mr. D. Purcell,” in Mercurius Musicus, January, Febru- 
ary, 1700, pp. 31-2. 

Come all ye youths whose hearts e’er bled 
Thomas Otway, The Orphan 5.1. Music by Francis Forcer, 
in Choice Ayres and Songs, 1681, 3. 24-5; Pills, 1700, 2. 251. 

Come, come, thou glorious object of my sight 
Sir William Killigrew, Selindra 3. “ Loves Fruition,” music 
by Henry Lawes, in Select Ayres and Dialogues, 1669, 2. 22. 

Come, Jug, my honey, let’s to bed 
Thomas Otway, The Cheats cf Scapin, words by Thomas 
D’Urfey, not in text. “A Dialogue between John and Jug, 
sung in the Cheats of Scapin by Mr. Reading and Mrs. 
Norris, Set by Mr. Farmer in two Parts” in Choice New 
Songs Never before Printed, Set to several New Tunes by 
the Best Masters of Musick. Written by Tho. D’Urrry, 
Gent., 1684, pp. 12-13; Pills, 1699, 1. 89. 

Come lay by your cares, and hang up your sorrow 
Thomas Shadwell, The Miser 3. Music by Robert Smith in 
Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 1. 46; Choice 
Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 1676, 1. 40; Catch that Catch 
Can, 1685, Song No. 54. 

Come let us agree, there are pleasures divine 
Thomas Shadwell, Timon of Athens, words not in text. “A 
two part song between Cupid and Bacchus in Timon of 
Athens. Set by Mr. Henry Purcell,” in A Collection of the 
Most Celebrated Songs and Dialogues composed by y? late 
famous Mr. Henry Purcell, ? 1705, p. 36. 

Corinna, I excuse thy face 
Thomas Southerne, The Wives Excuse 5.3. “A Sone, 
Written by Tho. Cheek Esq.” Music by Henry Purcell, in 
The Banquet of Musick, 1692, 4.4; Pills, 1707, 4. 193. 

Could a man be secure if life would endure 
Sir Robert Howard, The Committee, words not in text. “A 
new Song in the Committee Sung by Mr. Leveridge,” “ Sett 
by Jery. Clarke,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, 
B. M. G. 304. (33). 

Cynthia frowns whene’er I woo her 

William Congreve, The Double-Dealer 2.1. “A Song in 

the Double-dealler, Sung by Mrs. Ayliff, Set by Mr. Henry 
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Purcell,” in Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, 1.'70-2; Thesaurus 
Musicus, 1694, 2. 7-9. 

Down with this love that has made such a pother 
Thomas Duffett, The Spanish Rogue 4.3. Music by Alph. 
Marsh, in Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 1676, 1. 84-5. 

Farewell bonny Wully Craig 
John Crowne, Sir Courtly Nice, words not in text. Music by 
Samuel Akeroyde in Three New Songs in Sir Courtly Nice, 
1685, pp. 2-3, entitled “ A new Scorcn Song;” The Theatre 
of Music, 1685, 3. 22. 

Farewell the world and mortal cares 
Aphra Behn, The Feign’d Curtizans 4.1. “The Sone by a 
Person of Quality,” in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to 
the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1679, 2.31. 

Fly from my sight, fly far away 
Mrs. Mary Pix, Ibrahim 3.1; “A Dialogue Song. Suppos’d 
to be between an Eunuch Boy and a Virgin. Made for 
Boyn and Mrs. Crosse. Written by Mr. D’Urrey.” “ Boyn” 
is the actor Bowen. “Set to Musick by Mr. Daniel Purcell” 
in a miscellaneous collection of songs, B. M. G. 315. (56) ; 
Pills, 1719, 1. 236. 

From friends just inspired with brisk Burgundy wine 
Nevil Payne, The Morning Ramble 1. Music by Robert 
Smith in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 1. 68. 

Full of the God I feel my raging soul 
Thomas Dilke, The Lover’s Luck 3.3; “A Sone. Set by 
Mr. John Eccles.” Music in Thesaurus Musicus, 1696, 5. 6-7. 


Go home, unhappy wretch and mourn 
Colley Cibber, Love’s Last Shift 3; words not in text. “A 
Song in the Mask for the Lover’s Last Shift, Sung by Mrs. 
Cross and the Boy upon a Marriage Life. Sett by Mr. 
Francks,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1696, 5. 8-10. 

Good neighbor, why, why do you look awry 
Edward Ravenscroft, The Canterbury Guests, words not in 
text. “A Dialogue between Two Wives, Sung in the Play 
call’d The Canterbury Guests, or the Bargain Broken. Set 
by Mr. Henry Purcell,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1695, 3. 1-4; 
Pills, 1707, 3.149. 

Hail to the Mirtle Shade 
Nathaniel Lee, Theodosius, between Acts 3 and 4. Music in 
Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or 
Bass-viol, 1681, 3.22; Pills, 1699, 1.197. A different setting 
may be found in B. M. G. 308. (56). 

Hang this whining way of wooing 
Thomas Southerne, The Wives Excuse 4.1. “A Song in 
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the last new Comedy call’d the Wirr’s Excussg, or CuckKoLps 
Make TuemMsetves. Sung by Mrs. Butter,” music by 
Henry Purcell, in Joyful Cuckoldom, c. 1695, p. 9; The 
Banquet of Musick, 1692, 6.3; Pills, 1707, 4.218. 

Hark how the songsters of the grove 
Thomas Shadwell, The History of Timon of Athens, 2. Mu- 
sic by Grabue in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the 
Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1679, 2.56. Music by Henry 
Purcell is in Orpheus Britannicus, 1702, 2. 76-86. 

Hence, hence, thou vain fantastic fear 
John Crowne, The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus Ves- 
pasian, Part I, 2.2. Music, no composer given, in Banister 
and Low, New Ayres and Dialogues, 1678, pp. 140-1. 

How calm Elisa are these groves 
George Powell, The Imposture Defeated 1. 1. “The 1* 
Song in y® Imposture defeated Sung by Mrs. Linsey,” in a 
miscellaneous collection of songs, B. M. G. 304. (68). 

How great are the blessings of government made 
Nahum Tate, Cuckolds-Haven, between Acts 2 and 3. Mu- 
sic by Henry Purcell in The Second Book of the Pleasant 
Musical Companion, 2d ed., 1686, Third Part, Song No. 10. 

How happy is she, that early her passion begins 
Robert Gould, The Rival Sisters, words not in text. “A 
Song in the Rival-Sisters, Set by Mr. Henry Purcell. Sung 
by Miss Cross,” in Deliciae Musicae, 1696, 3.22; Pills, 1707, 
4.317. 

How long must women wish in vain 
Nicholas Brady, The Rape 2. 3. “ A Song for 2 Voices. By 
Mr. Robert King,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1693, 1. 28-9; 
Comes Amoris, 1693, 4.9; Robert King, A Second Book of 
Songs, c. 1727, pp. 16-18; Pills, 1699, 1. 259. 

How pleasant is mutual love that is true 
Thomas Shadwell, Epsom Wells 2. 1. Music by Nicholas 
Staggins, in Choice Songs, and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 
1. 43. 

How severe is fate to break a heart 
Nathaniel Lee, Gloriana 5. 1. Music by Nicholas Staggins, 
in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or 
Bass-viol, 1679, 2. 47. 

How wretched is the slave to love 
Thomas Shadwell, The Virtuoso 4. Music by Forcer in 
Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute, or 
Bass-viol, 1679, 2. 6. 

I attempt from love’s sickness to fly 

Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
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“ A Song in the Indian Queen: as it is now Compos’d into an 
Opera. By Mr. Henry Purcell. Sung by Mrs. Cross,” in a 
miscellaneous collection of songs, B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (11). 

I keep my horse, I keep my whore 
Anon., Mr. Turbulent 3. This song was also sung in Henry 
IV, “ A Song in the Play of Henry the Fourth ” called “ The 
Banditti,” in The Second Book of the Pleasant Musical 
Companion, 2d ed., 1686, Third Part, Song No. 26. 

I never saw a face till now 
“A Sone written by the Honorable Colonel Sackvile,” 
Thomas Southerne, The Disappointment 1. 1. Music by 
Captain Pack in A Choice Collection of 180 Loyal Songs 
.. . Intermiat with some New Love Songs, The Third Edi- 
tion, 1685, pp. 238-9, entitled “Love in Extremy; or the 
Constant Lovers Resolution. Tune, I never saw a Face till 
now, &c.;” The Theatre of Music, 1685, 1.1-2; Pills, 1700, 
2. 257. 

I once had virtue, wealth, and fame 
John Crowne, The English Frier 5.2. Music by Robert 
King in The Banquet of Musick, 1691, 5.1. 

I sigh and owned by love 
Thomas Southerne, The Fatal Marriage 3.2; “ A Song sent 
by an unknown hand, set by Mr. Henry Purcel, and Sung 
by Mrs. Ayliff.” “A Song in the Fatal marrage, Set by 
Mr. H. Purcell,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1695, 3. 6-8. 


I tell thee, Charmion, could I time retrieve 
William Congreve, Love for Love 4.1. “ A Song set by Mr. 
Finger, . . . Words by Mr. Congreve. Sung by Mr. Pate 
and Mr. Reding,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1696, 5. 11-15. 


I wretched in a dark and dismal grove 
Charles Hopkins, Pyrrhus, King of Epirus 5.1. “A Song 
in the 5th Act of Pyrrhus, Sung by Mrs. Hudson. Set by 
Mr. John Eccles,” in Deliciae Musicae, 1696, 3. 8-9. 

T’'ll sing of heroes and of kings 
George Granville, Heroick Love, words not in text. “A 
Sone in Heroick Love,” words by Abraham Cowley, is in 
a miscellaneous collection of songs, B. M. G. 309. (31). 

If Caelia you had youth at will 
Charles Gildon, The Roman Bride’s Revenge 4.1. In a col- 
lection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. G. 305. (200). 

Ingrateful Love, thus every hour 
Thomas Southerne, The Wives Excuse 1.1. Song by Major- 
General Sackvile. “A Song in the last new Comedy call’d 
the Wives excuse or Cuckolds make themselvs,” by Henry 
Purcell, in Joyful Cuckoldom, c. 1695, p. 29; The Banquet 
of Musick, 1692, 6. 2. 


9 
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In Phillis all vile jilts are met 
Aphra Behn, The City-Heiress 4.1. Music in Choice Ayres 
and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1683, 
4.14-15; The Newest Collection of the Choicest Songs, as 
they are Sung at Court, Theatre, . . . &c., 1683, pp. 21-4. 
In vain, Clemene, you bestow 
Thomas Southerne, Sir Anthony Love 2. Music by Henry 
Purcell in The Banquet of Musick, 1692, 6.15. 


In vain, ’gainst love I strove 
John Bancroft, Henry the Second, King of England, words 
not in text. “A New Song sung by Mrs. Dyer in the last 
new Play called Henry the Second King of England,” by 
Henry Purcell in Joyful Cuckoldom, c. 1695, p. 21; Comes 
Amoris, 1693, 4. 24-5; Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, 1. 102-4. 

Integer vitae scelerisque purus 
Thomas Shadwell, The Squire of Alsatia, words not in text. 
“A Song in the Play of The Squire of Alsatia. Set by Mr. 
Shadwell,” in Vinculum Societatis, 1688, 2. 21. 

Leave these useless arts in loving 
Thomas Shadwell, Epsom Wells, words not in text. “ A New 
Song in Epsome-Wells set by Mr. Henry Purcell,” in The- 
saurus Musicus, 1694, 2.33-4; “A Two Part Sone in Ep- 
some-Wells,” in Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, |. 37-8. 

Let business no longer usurp your high mind 
Nathaniel Lee, Gloriana 1.1. Music by Dr. Staggins in 
Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or 
Bass-viol, 1684, 5. 42. 

Let the daring adventurers be tossed on the main 
Thomas Shadwell, The Woman-Captain 4. Music in Choice 
Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 
1681, 3.6; Comes Amoris, 1687, 1.36; Pills, 1699, 1. 194. 

Let the vain spark consume his store 
Thomas Jevons, The Devil of a Wife 3.1. Music in The 
Theatre of Music, 1685, 3.45. 

Let’s drink, dear friends, let’s drink 
Edward Ravenscroft, The Citizen turn’d Gentleman 2.1. 
Music by Thomas Farmer in Choice Songs and Ayres for 
one voyce, 1673, 1. 47. 

Let’s love, and let’s laugh, let’s dance, and let’s sing 
Thomas Duffett, Beauties Triumph. Music by John Banis- 
ter in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute 
or Bass-viol, 1679, 2.51; Pills, 1699, 1.193. The first stanza 
only appears in An Additional Sheet to the Book entituled 

The Musical Companion, by John Playford, 1673, p. 8. 
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Let us revel and roar, the whole world is our store 
Thomas Dilke, The Lover’s Luck 4.1. “A Song in the 
Lover's Luck, Sung by Mr. Redding and Mr. Curco, And 
Sett by Mr. John Eccles,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1696, 5. 26. 


Lo, behind a scene of seas 
John Crowne, Juliana 1.1. Music by John Banister in 


Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 1. 55. 


Love is an empty airy name 
Thomas Dilke, The City Lady 2.1. “A Song in the Crry- 
Lapy set to Musick by Mr. John Eccles, sung by Mrs. 
Bowman,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. k. 7. 
i.2. (56). 

Love, thou art best of human joys 
Thomas Wright, The Female Vertuoso’s 5. “A Sone for 
Two Voices by Mr. Henry Purcell,” in Comes Amoris, 1693, 
4. 35-8; Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, 1. 39-41. 


Love’s but the frailty of the mind 
William Congreve, The Way of the World 3.1. “A Sone 
in the Comedy call’d Tue Way or Tue Wor tp, the Words 
by Mr Congreve, Set to Musick by Mr John Eccles. Sung 
by Mrs Hodgson,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, 


B.M.k. 7. i. 2. (68). 


Lovely Selina, innocent and free 
Nathaniel Lee, The Princess of Cleve 4.3. Music by Dr. 
John Blow, in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the 
Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1683, 4. 28-9; The Newest Col- 
lection of the Choicest Songs, as they are Sung at Court, 
Theatre, ... &c., 1683, pp. 3-5. 


Loving and beloved again 
Joseph Harris, Love’s a Lottery 2.1. Sung by Mrs. Willis. 
“A Sone, Sett by Mr. Samuel Akeroyde,” in Mercurius 
Musicus, February, 1699, pp. 33-4. 


Lucinda, close or veil your eye 
William Mountfort, The Injur’d Lovers 1.1. Music by 
“ Seignior Baptist,” in The Banquet of Musick, 1688, 2. 24-5; 
Vinculum Societatis, 1688, 2. 2-3. 


Lucinda is bewitching fair 
Aphra Behn, Abdelazer, words not in text. “A new Song 
set by Mr. Henry Purcell, in the Play call’d Abdelazar. Sung 
by the Boy,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1695, 4. 6-7. 

Make haste Amintas, come away 
Aphra Behn, Abdelazer 2.2. Chorus for three voices. Music 
by Francis Forcer in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the 
Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1679, 2. 60-2. 
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Man is for woman made 
Thomas Scott, The Mock Marriage 4.3. “A Song in the 
Mock-Mariage, Sung by Mis Cross. Set by Mr. Henry 
Purcell,” in Deliciae Musicae, 1696, 3. 3-4; Pills, 1699, 1. 235. 

My lodging it is on the cold boards 
James Howard, All Mistaken, or the Mad Couple 5. This 
song is a parody of the next and could be sung to the same 
music. 

My lodging it is on the cold ground 
Sir William D’Avenant, The Rivals 5. “My Lodging. A 
Favorite Mad Song,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, 
B. M. G. 310. (133). See John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, 
1708, p. 24. 

No more, sir, no more, I'll even give it o’er 
Thomas Southerne, Sir Anthony Love 4.2. “A Dialogue 
sung by Mr. Boman and Mrs. Butler in Sir Anthony Love,” 
by Henry Purcell, in Vinculum Societatis, 1691, 3. 25-7. 

No, no, no, no, resistance is but vain 
Thomas Southerne, The Maid’s Last Prayer 4. “ Written by 
Anthony Henly, Esquire, Set by Mr. Purcell, and Sung by 
Mrs. Ayliff, and Mrs. Hodgson.” “ A Song for 2 Voices, set 
by Mr. Henry Purcell,” in Deliciae Musicae, 1695, 1. 1-4; 
Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, 1. 155-8. 

O, be kind, my dear, be kind 
John Crowne, Sir Courtly Nice, 1685, p. 59. “ A Sone to be 
Sung in Dialogue between a Man and a Woman in the 
Third Act, to Sir Courtly Nice, at his first appearance.” 
“A Dratocue Sung in the Pray of Sir Courtly Nice,’ by 
Robert King, in The Theatre of Music, 1685, 2. 37-42. 

O fie, what mean I, foolish maid 
John Crowne, The Married Beau 2.1. “ An Excellent New 
Song, Called, The Private Encounter Between Two Loyal 
Lovers. Being Sung in the last New Play, called, The mar- 
ried Beau,” in Osterly Park Ballads (B.M. Case 39. k. 6. 
[6] ). The music is a meaningless collection of notes. A 
Collection of Songs . . . Compos’d by Mr. John Eccles, c. 
1704, p. 35; Pills, 1699, 1. 261. 

O happy groves, witness of our tender loves 
Sir John Vanbrugh, The Pilgrim, words not in text. “A 
Song call’d the Pilgrim, the tune by Mr. John Barrett,” in 
a collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (94); 
G. 304. (112); H. 1601. (334). 

O how I abhor the tumult and smoke of the town 
Thomas Shadwell, Epsom Wells 3.1. Music by Robert 
Smith in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 1. 61-2; 

Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 2d ed., 1675, 1. 65-6. 
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O how you protest and solemnly lie 
Thomas Scott, The Mock Marriage 2.2. “A Song in the 
Mock-Mariage, Sung by Mrs. Knight,” in Deliciae Musicae, 
1696, 3.1-2; Pills, 1707, 4.98. Set by Henry Purcell. 


O Hymen, must we always see 
Charles Gildon, Phaeton, or The Fatal Divorce 3. “ A New 
Song in the Fatall Devorse, set by Mr. Daniel Purcell, Sung 
by Mrs. Linsey,” in The Alamode Musician, 1698, No. 4. 

O love, if e’er thou’lt ease a heart 
John Crowne, The History of Charles the VIII of France 
4.3. Music by Pelham Humphrey in Choice Songs and 
Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 1.19; Choice Ayres, Songs, and 
Dialogues, 2d ed., 1675, 1. 12. 

O love, that stronger art than wine 
Aphra Behn, The Lucky Chance 3.3. “ The Song in Madam 
Bhen’s last new Play, sung by Mr. Bowman. Set by Dr. 
John Blow ... These Words by Mr. Ousley,” in The 
Theatre of Music, 1687, 4. 84-5. 

O take him gently from the pile 
John Banks, Cyrus the Great 4.1. “Sung by Mrs. Brace- 
girdle in Cyrus the Great.” “Sett by Mr. J. Eccles,” in 
Deliciae Musicae, 1696, 4. 14-17; also in a collection of mis- 
cellaneous songs, B. M. k. 7.1. 2. (42). 

O why did e’er my thoughts aspire 
Thomas Southerne, The Disappointment 3.1; “A Sone 
made by Colonel Sackvile.” Music by Thomas Farmer in 
The Theatre of Music, 1685, 1. 4-5. 

Of all the simple things we do to rub over a whimsical life 
Thomas Doggett, The Country Wake, words not in text, 
but written by Thomas D’Urfey. “ The Mouse Trap, made 
to a Comical Tune in the Country Wake,” in a collection of 
miscellaneous songs, B. M. G. 310. (219); Pills, 1719, 1. 250. 

One night when all the village slept 
Nathaniel Lee, Mithridates 4.1; “Sone; by Sir Car 
Scroop.” Music by Grabue in Choice Ayres and Songs to 
sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1681, 3.1. 

Phillis, for shame, let us improve a thousand several ways 
Reuben Bourne, The Contented Cuckold 3.1. Music by 
Pelham Humphrey in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 
1673, 1.40; Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 2d ed., 
1675, 1. 34-5. 

Phillis whose heart was unconfined 
Aphra Behn, The Second Part of The Rover 2.2. Music by 
Thomas Farmer in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the 
Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1683, 4. 29. 
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Retired from any mortal’s sight 
Nahum Tate, Richard II 5.4. Music by Henry Purcell in 
Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass- 
viol, 1683, 4.77. 


Say, cruel Amoret, how long 
Thomas Southerne, The Wives Excuse 4.1; “Song written 
by a Man of Quality.” Music by Henry Purcell, “ A Song 
in the last new Comedy call’d the Wive’s excuse or Cuckolds 
make themselvs. Sung by Mr. Mountford,’ in Joyful 
Cuckoldom, c. 1695, p. 8; Pills, 1707, 4. 245. 

Scorned Envy, here’s nothing that thou canst blast 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
“A Sone in the Indian Queen, Sung by Mr. Freeman,” 
music by Henry Purcell, in Orpheus Britannicus, 1702, 2. 57. 

See how fair Corinna lies 
Thomas Southerne, The Disappointment 5.2. “A Sone 
written by Sir George Ethridge.” Music by Captain Pack 
in The Theatre of Music, 1685, 1. 2-3. 

See where repenting Celia lies 
John Crowne, The Married Beau 5.1. “ A Song in the Mar- 
ried Beau, set by Mr. H. Purcell. Sung by Mrs. Ayliff,” in 
Thesaurus Musicus, 1695, 3.19-20; Orpheus Britannicus, 
1698, 1. 191-2. 

Should I once change my heart 
Sir John Vanbrugh, Aesop, words not in text. “A Song in 
the Comedy call’d Arsorr Set by Mr. Leveridge sung by 
Mrs. Cross,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. k. 
7.1.2. (65); also in B. M. G. 304. (140). 

Since we poor slavish women know 
William Wycherley, The Dancing Master 2. Music by John 
Banister in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 
1.22; Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 2d ed., 1675, 
1.18-19. The same song was used by Reuben Bourne in 
The Contented Cuckold, 1692, 5. 1. 

Sitting by yonder river side 
Aphra Behn, Sir Patient Fancy 3.1; “Sona made by a 
Gentleman.” Music by Thomas Farmer in Choice Ayres and 
Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1679, 2.35. 

Slaves to London, I'll deceive you 
Peter Motteux, Love’s a Jest 1.1. “A Song set by Mr. 
Berenclow,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. G. 
305. (8); also B. M. H. 1601. (390); Pills, 1707, 3.194 

Some happy soul come down and tell 
Nevil Payne, The Fatal Jealousie 3. Music by Robert Smith 
in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 1673, 1.18. 
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So well Corinna likes the joy 
George Granville, The She-Gallants 3. “ A Song in the She 
Gallants Set by Mr. John Eccles, Sung by a little Boy,” in a 
collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (51). 


Still wilt thou sigh, and still in vain 
Thomas Shadwell, The Squire of Alsatia 2.1. “One of the 
Songs in the Play of The Squire of Alsatia. Set by Mr. 
Shadwell,” in Vinculum Societatis, 1688, 2. 22-3. 


Take not a woman’s anger ill 
Robert Gould, The Rival Sisters 4.1. “ A Song in the Rival- 
Sisters, Set by Mr. Henry Purcell, Sung by Mr. Leaverige,” 
in Deliciae Musicae, 1696, 3.21; Pills, 1699, 1. 236. 


Tell me, Belinda, prithee do 
Colley Cibber, Woman’s Wit 3.1. “A Song in the Lady in 
fashion set by Mr. Leveridge. Sung by Mrs. Cibber,” in a 
collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (67). 


Tell me no more I am deceived 
Thomas Southerne, The Maid’s Last Prayer 5.1; “ Written 
by Mr. Congreve, Set by Mr. Purcell, and Sung by Mrs. 
Ayliff.” “The 2d. Song in the Maids last Prayer, Sung by 
Mrs. Ayliff,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1693, 1.2-3; The Gen- 
tleman’s Journal, January, 1692/93, pp. 27-8; Pills, 1699, 
1. 285. 


Tell me no more I am deceived, While Sylvia seems so kind 
Nahum Tate, A Duke and No Duke, words and music given 
at end of the 1685 edition, pp. 45-7, “ A Song written by 
Sir George Etheridge, and set to Music by Signior Baptist.” 


Tell me what a thing is love 
Reuben Bourne, The Contented Cuckold 2.1. Music by 
James Hawkins in The Theatre of Music, 1685, 3.7. 


Tell my Strephon that I die 
Nahum Tate, The Loyal General 1.3. Music by Dr. John 
Blow in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo- 
Lute or Bass-viol, 1683, 4.70. — 


That you alone my heart possess 
Sir George Etherege, Sir Fopling Flutter, words not in text. 
“A Song in St Fopling Flutter Set by Mr. John Eccles. 
Sung by Mr. Fowell,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, 
B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (61). Also in B. M. G. 304. (158). 


The cares of lovers, their alarms, their sighs, their tears 
Thomas Shadwell, The History of Timon of Athens, words 
not in text. “A Song (in Timon of Athens) Sung by the 
Boy, and Set by Mr. Henry Purcell,” in Deliciae Musicae, 
1695 2.1-2; Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, 1. 9-10. 
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The danger is over, the battle is past 
Thomas Southerne, The Fatal Marriage 3.2; “ A Sone set 
by Mr. Purcel, and Sung by Mrs. Hudson.” “A Song in 
the Play call’d the Fatal Marriage or the Innocent Adultery. 
Sung by Mrs. Hupson,” in Joyful Cuckoldom, c. 1695, p. 
10; Pills, 1699, 1.318; The Gentleman’s Journal, March, 
1694, pp. 65-8. 

The fire of love in youthful blood 
Thomas Shadwell, The Amorous Bigotte 4.1. Music by 
Robert King in The Banquet of Musick, 1691, 5.5; Pills, 
1700, 2. 311. 

The jolly, jolly breeze that comes whistling through the trees 
John Dennis, Rinaldo and Armida, 1. “ A Song in Rinaldo 
and Armida Set by Mr. John Eccles’s. Sung by Mr. Gouge,” 
in a collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (48) ; 
also in B. M. H. 1601. (430); Pills, 1707, 4. 161. 

Their looks are such that mercy flows from thence 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
“ A Sone in the Indian Queen, Sung by Mr. Freeman,” com- 
posed by Henry Purcell, in Orpheus Britannicus, 1702, 2. 58. 

Then beauteous nymph look from above 
Thomas Shadwell, The Lancashire Witches, words not in 
text. “ Mr. Dogget’s Serenade in the 5th. Act of the Lanca- 
shire-Witches. Set by Mr. John Eccles,” in Thesaurus Musi- 
cus, 1695, 3.29; Pills, 1699, 1. 287. 

They tell us that you mighty powers above 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
“ A Sone in the Indian Queen, Sung by Mrs. Cross,” com- 
posed by Henry Purcell, in Orpheus Britannicus, 1702, 2. 59. 

Thou flask once filled with glorious red 
Sir Robert Howard, The Committee, words not in text. 
“A Song in the Committee Set by Dr. John Blow. Sung 
by Mr. Leveridge,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, 
B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (74); The Gentleman’s Journal, February, 
1692/93, pp. 27-31. 

Thou joy of all hearts and delight of all eyes 
Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine 1.1. Music by William 
Turner in Banister and Low, New Ayres and Dialogues, 1678, 
pp. 8-9; Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo- 
Lute or Bass-viol, 1679, 2. 10-11. 

Thou lovely Indian sea of charms 
John Crowne, Sir Courtly Nice 4. “A DtaLocur between 
two Inprans, a Man and a Woman,” composed by Samuel 
Akeroyde, in Three New Songs in Sir Courtly Nice, 1685, 
pp. 1-2. 
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Though you make no return to my passion 
Thomas Southerne, The Maid’s Last Prayer 4.3; “Set by 
Mr. H. Purcell, and sung by Mrs. Hodgson.” “A song in the 
last new Comedy call’d y® Maids last prayer or any rather 
than fail,” no composer noted, in Joyful Cuckoldom, c. 1695, 
p. 35; “The first Song in the Maids last Prayer, by Mr. 
Henry Purcell. Sung by Mrs. Dyer,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 
1693, 1.1-2; The Gentleman’s Journal, January, 1692/93, 
pp. 29-31; Pills, 1707, 4. 268. 

Thus all our life long we are frolic and gay 
Thomas Shadwell, The Royal Shepherdess 3.2. Music by 
John Banister in Choice Songs and Ayres for one voyce, 
1673, 1.13; Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 2d ed., 
1675, 1.13; Pills, 1699, 1.179. 

Thus Damon knocked at Celia’s door 
George Farquhar, The Constant Couple 4.2. “A New Song 
in the Constant Couple, or a Trip to the Jubilee. Sett by 
Mr. D. Purcell, and Sung by Mr. Pate,” in Mercurius Musi- 
cus, September-December, 1699, pp. 183-5; also in a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous songs, B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (40). Another 
setting, “A new Song set by Mr. Leveridge, Sung at y® 
Theater in Dublin,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, 
B. M. G. 304. (155). 

Thus to a ripe consenting maid 
William Congreve, The Old Batchelour 2.2. “A Song in y® 
Comedy call’d Tue Op Barcueter,” music by Henry Pur- 
cell, in Joyful Cuckoldom, c. 1695, p. 22. 

Thus you may be as happy as we 
Thomas Shadwell, The Lancashire Witches, words not in 
text. “A Song in the 5th. Act of the Lancashire-Witches, 
Sung by Mrs. Burr. Set by Mr. John Eccles,” in Thesaurus 
Musicus, 1695, 3. 16-17. 

Thyrsis unjustly you complain 
Sir Charles Sedley, Bellamira 3.1. “A Song in Bellamira, 
or, the Mistress, Set by Mr. Tho. Shadwell,” in Vinculum 
Societatis, 1687, 1. 29. 


To convent streams and shady groves 
Nahum Tate, A Duke and No Duke, words not in text. “A 
Song Sung by Mrs. Auirr in y® Play call’d Duke and no 
Duke,” music by R. Courtevill, in a collection of miscel- 
laneous songs, B. M. k. 7. i. 2. (70). 

To me y’ave made a thousand vows 
Robert Gould, The Rival Sisters 2.1. “ A Dialogue between 
a Man and his Wife,” music by Dr. John Blow, in Amphion 
Anglicus, 1700, pp. 137-45. 
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To the grove, gentle love, let us be going 
Thomas Duffett, Beauties Triumph, p. 21, “Song between 
Paris and Oenone.” Music, no composer given, in Choice 
Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 
1684, 5.37; Pills, 1707, 3. 265. 

Tormenting passion leave my breast 
Thomas Shadwell, The Lancashire Witches, words not in 
text. “A Song in the 4th. Act of the Lancashire-Witches, 
Sung by Mrs. Hudson. Set by Mr. John Eccles,” in Thesau- 
rus Musicus, 1695, 3.15. 

*Twas within a furlong of Edinborough town 
Thomas Scott, The Mock-Marriage 3.2; “Sone. Written by 
Mr. D’Urfey.” “A Scotch Song Sung by the Girl in the 
Mock Marriage, set by Mr. Henry Purcell,” in a collection 
of miscellaneous songs, B.M. G. 315. (164); Pills, 1699, 
1. 234. 

Under the willow shades they were 
Sir William D’Avenant, The Rivals 3. Music, no composer 
given, in Banister and Low, New Ayres and Dialogues, 1678, 
pp. 30-1. 

Wake, Quivera, our soft rest must cease 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
“A Single Sone in the Indian Queen,” music by Henry 
Purcell, in Orpheus Britannicus, 1702, 2. 52-3. 

Wasted with sighs I sighed and pined 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, The Chances, words 
not in text. “A Song in the Chances Set to Musick by Mr. 
John Eccles Sung by Mr. Wiltshire, “ the words by St Rob- 
ert Howard,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. k. 
7.1.2. (62). 

Weep all ye nymphs, your floods unbind 
Nathaniel Lee, The Princess of Cleve, words given at begin- 
ning of play, “ This Song should be inserted in Act V. Scene 
Ill.” Music by Dr. John Blow, in The Theatre of Music, 
1685, 1.47; Pills, 1699, 1. 212. 

Welcome mortal to this place 
Thomas Otway, The Atheist 4. Music by Captain Pack in 
Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or 
Bass-viol, 1684, 5. 22. 

What life can compare with the jolly town rake’s 
Aphra Behn, The Younger Brother 1.2; “A Sone. The 
Town-Rake; written by Mr. Motteux.” “The Town Rakes 
A Song set by M* Daniel Purcell Sung by Mt Edwards In 
the Younger Brother,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, 
B. M. G. 315. (88); Pills, 1707, 3. 203. 
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When, Chloe, I your charms survey 
John Dennis, A Plot, and no Plot 3; “Song by Tho. Cheek, 
Esq.” “A Song in the Plot and no Plot. Set by Mr. Lever- 
idge,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. G. 304. 
(170). 

When first Amintas charmed my heart 
Sir George Etherege, The Man of Mode 3.1. Music by Dr. 
Staggins, in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo- 
Lute or Bass-viol, 1684, 5.38; Pills, 1707, 3.275. 

When I languished and wished you would something bestow . 
Mrs. Mary Pix, The Innocent Mistress 3.1. “ A Song in the 
Innocent Mrs. Set by Mr. John Eccles Sung by Mr. 
Hodgson,” in a collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. G. 
315. (148). 

When maids live to thirty, yet never repented 
George Powell, The Cornish Comedy 2.1; “A Sone sung to 
Manley musing in his Chair. Sung by Mr. Leveredge. Set 
by Mr. Clark.” “When Maids live to thirty, Set by Mr 
Jeremiah Clark and Sung by Mr’ Leverige,” in a collection 
of miscellaneous songs, B.M. H. 1601. (486); Pulls, 1707, 
3.177. 

When Phillis watched her harmless sheep 
Sir George Etherege, The Comical Revenge 2.2. Music, no 
composer given, in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the 
Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1683, 4.9. 

When Silvia is kind, and love plays in her eyes 
George Powell, Alphonso King of Naples 1.1. “A new 
Song, Sung at the Theatre Royal, in the play call’d Alphonso 
King of Naples,” music by “ M Eagles,” [John Eccles], in 
Joyful Cuckoldom, c. 1695, p. 37; Pills, 1707, 4. 275. 

Where art thou God of dreams, for whose soft chain 
Anon., Romulus and Hersilia 4.2. Music by “Senior Bap- 
tist,” in The Theatre of Music, 1685, 3. 54-5. 

Where would coy Aminta run 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, Valentinian 3.2. “A new 
Song in the late reviv’d Play, call’d, Valentinian; ” music, no 
composer given, in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the 
Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol, 1684, 5.47; also, melody only, 
in Apollo’s Banquet. ... for the Treble Violin, 6th ed., 
1690, No. 47; Pills, 1707, 3. 258. 

While Phillis is drinking, love and wine in alliance 
George Granville, The She-Gallants 4.1. “On a Lady’s 
Drinking,” no composer given, in Mercurius Musicus, Feb- 
ruary, 1699, pp. 37-9; “A Sone on a Lady’s Drinking,” in 
a collection of miscellaneous songs, B. M. G. 304. (175). 
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While you court a damned vintner for such nasty liquor 
Thomas Jevon, The Devil of a Wife 1.1. “ The two follow- 
ing Songs in The Devil of a Wife,’ no composer given, in 
The Theatre of Music, 1685, 3. 44. 

Who can resist my Celia’s charms 
Nahum Tate, A Duke and no Duke, songs and music given 
at end of play. “A Sone written by a Person of Quality, 
and set to Music by Signior Baptist,” in the 1685 edition, 
pp. 49-51; The Theatre of Music, 1685, 1. 58-9. 

Why does the foolish world mistake 
Elkanah Settle, Pastor Fido 3.1. Music by William Turner, 
in Choice Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo-Lute or 
Bass-viol, 1679, 2. 50-1. 

Why does the idle world mistake 
Elkanah Settle, The Ambitious Slave 3.1. “A Song in the 
Ambitious Slave, set by Mr. John Eccles. Sung by Mrs. 
Hudson,” in Thesaurus Musicus, 1695, 3. 21-3. 


Why should men quarrel here 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen, words not in text. 
“ A Sone in the Indian Queen, Sung by Mr. Bowen,” music 
by Henry Purcell, in Orpheus Britannicus, 1702, 2. 54-7. 

Why should short-lived mortals strive to gain 
Thomas Duffett, Beauties Triumph, p. 19. Music by John 
Banister in The Banquet of Musick, 1688, 1. 28-9. 

Willie was so blithe a lad 
Nevil Payne, The Morning Ramble 4. “ A Northern Song,” 
no composer given, in Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues to 
sing to the Theorbo-Lute or Bass-viol . . . Newly Reprinted 
with large AppiTIons, 1676, 1.76. 

You twice ten hundred deities, to whom we daily sacrifice 
Sir Robert Howard, The Indian Queen 3.1. “ The Conjurers 
Song, Sung in the Third Act of the Indian Queen. Sett by 
Mr. Henry Purcell,’ in Deliciae Musicae, 1696, 4. 11-14; 
Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, 1. 25-8. A note that the song 
was sung by Leveridge is in B. M. H. 1601. (537). 
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